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Mat  is  it  tp  b£  irateful? 

One  o£  the  deep  sayings  in  that  very  wonderful  book.  The  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  is  this:  "It  pleaseth  God  that  he  hath  given  all  these  things  unto 
man  [materials  for  food,  raiment,  and  shelter] .  For  they  were  made  to  be 
used,  with  judgment,  not  to  excess,  neither  by  extortion.  And  in  nothing 
doth  man  offend  God,  or  against  none  is  his  wrath  kindled,  save  those  who 
confess  not  his  hand  in  all  things,  and  obey  not  his  commandments.  He  who 
doeth  the  works  of  righteousness  shall  receive  his  reward,  even  peace  in  this 
world  and  eternal  life  in  the  world  to  come."     (59:20-23.) 

If  we  probe  a  little  into  this  passage,  we  shall  find  the  following  points 
rising  to  the  surface: 

First,  the  clement  of  humility.  Sometimes  man  is  inclined  to  become 
self-sufficient  and  to  eliminate  God  from  the  picture.  He  says  to  himself,  "I 
plan,  I  work,  I  profit  from  my  labor,  and  there  an  end."  Then  comes  a 
depression,  which  is  man-made,  or  a  drouth,  which  is  Nature-made.  He 
becomes  hungry  and  discouraged.  Thereupon  he  begins  to  take  on  some 
humility,  and  God  is  apt  to  come  back  into  the  picture.  At  such  a  time  he 
is  likely  to  say  to  himself,  "God  hath  given  all  these  things  unto  man."    In 
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humility  there  is  strength,  not  weakness,  because  it  shows  one's  lack  and 
because  it  opens  the  way  to  genuine  growth.  The  proud  man  is  his  own 
worst  enemy. 

Second,  the  element  of  gratitude.  Gratitude  is  a  feeling.  It  implies  a 
close  and  tender  relationship  between  a  giver  and  a  receiver — as  between 
God  and  man.  The  feeling  of  gratitude  opens  the  soul.  A  beautifiul  spring 
morning,  a  gorgeous  autumn  day,  a  rose  opening  its  petals  to  the  dawn,  a 
cliff  or  mountain  rising  far  above  our  heads — these  make  the  heart  leap  up. 
So  does  a  gift  that  we  appreciate — the  gift  of  life,  of  happiness,  of  love. 

Third,  the  element  of  thankfulness.  Thankfulness  is  the  expression  of 
the  feeling  of  gratitude.  Sometimes  this  expression  takes  the  form  of  words, 
sometimes  of  deeds.  "Say  it  with  flowers'* (has  its  basis  in  good  psychology. 
According  to  the  passage  quoted,  God  wants  deeds  rather  than  mere  words 
as  the  expression  of  gratitude.  "Works  of  righteousness"  is  the  phrase  used, 
and  the  "reward"  is  "peace  in  this  world  and  eternal  life  in  the  world  to  come." 

In  all  this  the  spotlight  is  not  on  God,  but  on  man.  That  is,  the  Lord 
does  not  desire  gratitude  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  man's.  Every  parent  will 
understand  this.  Whose  soul  is  to  be  opened,  developed?  Why,  man's. 
What  is  it  that  makes  the  soul  to  grow?  Why,  the  feeling  of  gratitude  in 
this  three-fold  aspect — provided,  of  course,  it  is  expressed  in  "keeping  the 
commandments."  Thus  gratitude  becomes  one  of  the  most  powerful,  creative 
influences  for  good  in  human  life — gratitude  toward  God. 

Mormonism  An  Opportunity 

Today,  more  perhaps  than  at  any  time  in  the  past,  there  is  a  loud  and  insistent 
call  for  strength  and  sweetness  in  individual  human  life. 

This  is  due  mainly  to  the  breaking  down  of  social  standards  and  restraints. 
The  situation  becomes  obvious  when  we  consider  the  steady  increase  of  crime,  the 
'Tt.Q  lowering  of  the  average  age  of  prison  inmates,  the  rising  cost  of  insur- 

Mnral  ^^^^  against  theft,  defalcation,  and  kindred  offenses,  the  decline  of 

moral  ^  home  and  religious  influences,  and  the  rise  of  such  cults  as  free  love, 
Uepression.    nudism,  and  companionate  marriage. 

These  are  all  social  as  well  as  personal  sins.  When  we  go  to  jail  for  a  crime, 
or  break  up  a  home  through  divorce,  or  commit  sexual  sin,  or  betray  a  trust  or  a 
nn.a  confidence,  or  even  refuse  to  have  children  when  we  can  properly 

p      £  do  so,  we' drag  other  people  down  with  us.    For  life  always  goes  on 

TTrff  more  happily  when  we  think  of  our  neighbor  in  the  Christian  sense. 

Upliit*  ;\^nd  so  educators,  statesmen,  editors,  preachers,  and  business  men 

are  crying  out  for  character  in  the  youth. 

Mormonism  is  a  positive  force  for  righteousness  in  the  world  of  today. 

It  is  not  a  theory,  but  a  way  of  thought  and  life,  tested  and  proved.  Realizing 
that  a  good  mind  must  be  housed  iii  a  good  body,  it  tells  us  what  it  is  that  makes 
»TT,  for  the  most  efficient  physical  existence.     Furthermore,   Mormon- 

«,         -  ism  urges  the  normal  life  otherwise.    It  insists  on  the  single  standard 

yy^y  of  morality — strict  continence  before  marriage  and  no  illicit  rela- 

'-'^^*  tions  between  the  sexes  afterwards.     It  encourages  early  marriage, 

frowns  upon  an  easy  divorce  system,  and  forbids  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the 
family  through  artificial  means.  And  in  economic  matters  it  demands  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  rather  than  the  spirit  of  competition  and  rivalry,  with  honesty  and 
fair  dealing. 

Any  one  who  will  habitually  refrain  from  the  use  of  tea  and  coffee,  tobacco, 
alcohol,  and  excessive  meat-eating,  who  will  live  mainly  on  fruit  and  vegetables 
p  .  "in  the  season  thereof,"  as  the  Word  of  Wisdom  enjoins,  and  who 

rurare  .^jjj  adhere  to  the  Mormon  standard  of  morality,  will  become  con- 

Kulers*  spicuous  among  his  fellows  for  his  physical  and  mental  vigor;  and 

any  commonwealth  that  will  do  this  will  in  the  end  rule  the  world. 
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But  in  Mormonism  there  inheres  a  power,  if  one  will  use  it,  which  religion 
has  not  shown  since  the  early  days  of  Christianity.  This  spiritual  force  becomes 
2i  easily  evident  to  any  one  who  will  follow  the  events  in  the  history 

o   .  ..     «  of  the  Church  during  the  last  hundred  years.    It  expresses  itself  in 

opintuai  ^jjg  unique  movement  known  as  the  "gathering,"  in  the  widespread 

Power,  distribution  of  priesthood,  in  the  mystic  power  of  adhesion  among 

the  members  of  the  Society  and  in  the  recuperative  power  of  the  organization.  One 
looks  in  vain  for  a  spiritual  force  in  the  modern  world  which  is  so  regenerative, 
so  creative,  so  potent  for  good  in  individual  and  community  life.  Contact  with 
Mormonism  from  the  inside  is  stimulating  beyond  imagination. 

Priesthood  Sunday  School  Procedure 
Letter  from  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


To  Presidents  of  Stakes,  Bishops  of  Wards 

and  Presidents  oi  Melchizedek  Priesthood 
Quorums — 
Dear  Brethren: 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  in  some 
of  the  stakes  and  wards  and  quorums  of  the 
Church  there  has  been  a  failure  to  carry 
out  in  full  the  program  and  instructions  which 
have  been  given  by  the  General  Authorities 
of  the  Church  for  the  guidance  and  develop- 
ment of  the  brethren  holding  the  Priesthood. 

Whenever  instructions  and  counsel  are 
sent  out  from  the  presiding  councils  of  the 
Church  it  is  the  duty  of  all  brethren  concerned 
to  do  their  best  to  carry  out  such  instruction 
and  counsel  to  the  fullest  extent.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  brethren  of  the  First  Presi- 
dency and  the  Councils  of  the  Apostles  and 
Seventy  to  visit  each  ward  and  quorum  and 
give  instruction  by  personal  visits.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  instructions  issu- 
ing from  the  General  Authorities  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  presiding  officers  in  the 
stakes,  wards  and  quorums,  with  the  request 
that  they,  as  presiding  officers,  teach  and  di- 
rect all  such  matters  pertaining  to  the  func- 
tions and  activities  of  the  Priesthood. 

We  feel  it  our  duty  at  this  time  again  to 
call  attention  in  detail  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  us,  and  to  renew  the 
request  that  you  brethren  take  these  matters 
in  hand,  and  see  if  we  can  more  nearly  con- 
form to  the  requirements  and  suggestions 
which  have  been  previously  circulated  and 
published,  which  are  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
the  quorums  of  the  Priesthood. 

1.  Every  presiding  officer  should  have  a 
copy  of  the  "Priesthood  Manual,  A  Hand- 
book for  the  Quorums  of  the  Melchizedek 
Priesthood." 

This  Manual  has  been  prepared  for  the 
guidance  of  all  the  brethren  holding  the 
Priesthood,  and  especially  for  those  who  are 
called  to  presiding  positions.  It  contains  de- 
tailed information  in  relation  to  the  many 
problems  which  concern  the  quonmis  and  the 
activities  of  the  brethren  who  hold  the  Priest- 
hood. No  quorvim  can  properly  function 
without  giving  careful  and  constant  atten- 


tion to  the  matters  which  this  pamphlet  con- 
tains. 

2.  Every  man  holding  the  Priesthood 
should  have  in  his  possession  the  complete 
issues  of  The  Quorum  Bulletin.  This  Bulletin 
is  issued  quarterly  and  contains  (a)  the  les- 
sons for  the  Gospel  Doctrine  Classes  in  the 
Sunday  School,  (b)  the  lessons  for  the 
Monthly  Quorum  meeting  of  the  Priesthood 
Quorums,  (c)  the  outline  for  the  Weekly 
Activity  meeting  of  the  Quorums,  or  seg- 
ments of  Quorums  in  the  wards,  (d)  and 
helpful  suggestions  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Priesthood  Quorums.  Successful  work  can- 
not be  accomplished  in  any  of  these  depart- 
ments unless  the  brethren  are  studiously  fol- 
lowing these  outlines  and  the  instructions  in 
the  Bulletin. 

3.  The  present  arrangement  in  the  Sun- 
day School  provides  for  a  period  o£  45  min- 
utes for  the  Gospel  Doctrine  Class,  or  from 
10:40  to  11:25.  This  time  is  not  to  be  in- 
fringed upon  in  any  way  by  other  duties  or 
activities. 

4.  The  Weekly  Quorum  or  Group  Activity 
meeting  is  to  be  held  each  Sunday  immedi- 
ately following  the  Gospel  Doctrine  period, 
and  is  to  occupy  30  minutes,  or  from  11:25 
to  11:55.  This  meeting  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with  in  any  way.  If,  after  the  assign- 
ments and  reports  are  made  and  all  matters 
attended  to  which  pertain  to  this  activity 
meeting,  there  should  be  remaining  time, 
suggestive  topics  have  been  prepared  to  be 
presented  in  that  remaining  time  of  the  ac- 
tivity period. 

5.  On  the  Fast  Day  provision  has  been 
made  by  the  elimination  of  a  portion  of  the 
Sunday  School  exercises  so  that  the  Fast 
Meeting  may  be  held  immediately  following 
the  Sunday  School  in  the  wards  where  this 
privilege  has  been  granted.  It  is  requested 
that  the  Fast  Meeting  be  not  held  at  such 
time  that  the  full  period  cannot  be  given  to 
the  Gospel  Doctrine  Class  and  the  Weekly 
Quorum  Activity  meeting.  In  some  wards 
this  activity  meeting  has  been  dispensed  with 
on  the  Fast  Day  in  order  that  the  Fast  Meet- 
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ing  may  be  held  at  11:00  o'clock.    This  plan 
is  not  approved  and  is  unnecessary. 

6.  The  Missionary  Training  Class  in  some 
of  the  stakes  and  wards  is  not  organized. 
Near  the  close  of  the  year  1934  the  First 
Presidency  issued  the  following  instruction: 

"That  a  definite  time  be  fixed  for  the  or- 
daining of  Priests  to  the  office  of  Elder  in 
the  Melchizedek  Priesthood,  and  that  this 
age  be  19,  thus  affording  Elders  the  priv- 
ilege of  two  years  of  training  and  experience 
before  they  become  eligible  for  ordination  to 
the  office  of  Seventy. 

"A  two-year  course  is  provided  in  mis- 
sionary training  for  Elders  and  young  women 
of  19  and  20  years  of  age  who  are  pros- 
pective missionaries. 

"Under  this  arrangement  worthy  young 
men  may  be  ordained  Elders  at  19  years  of 
age,  and  after  completing  this  two-year 
course,  or  during  the  time  if  necessary,  they 
may  be  called  on  missions  and  be  ordained 
Seventies  before  departing  for  their  mission 
fields." 

It  is  the  intention  that  all  young  men,  as 
far  as  possible,  shall  receive  this  two-year 
course  of  training  before  they  are  called  to 
any  mission  field.  After  completing  this 
course  they  are  eligible  to  ordination  as  Sev- 
enties. If  this  course  is  not  given  so  that 
the  young  men  may  receive  this  training, 
then  they  may  have  to  go  out  in  the  field  as 
Elders  rather  than  as  Seventies.  It  is  im- 
perative, therefore,  that  this  class  be  organ- 
ized so  that  the  young  men  19  and  20  years 


of  age,  and  sisters  of  corresponding  ages, 
may  have  this  instruction.  It  is  hoped  that 
each  ward  or  stake  where  this  class  is  not 
functioning  will  see  that  the  matter  is  at- 
tended to  at  once. 

The  question  has  been  asked:  "Is  it  proper 
for  the  Weekly  Activity  meeting  to  be  open- 
ed and  closed  by  prayer?"  We  feel  that  it 
is  well  to  have  prayer  in  this  manner,  thus 
lending  a  spirit  of  solemnity  to  the  occasion. 
While  this  meeting  is  held  within  the  Sunday 
School  period  yet  it  is  a  separate  and  dis- 
tinct meeting  in  itself. 

Now,  brethren,  will  you  take  all  these  mat- 
ters in  hand,  and  any  others  that  need  at- 
tention which  we  have  not  mentioned,  but 
which  may  be  found  outlined  in  the  Bulletin 
and  Manual,  and  help  us  to  make  our  Mel- 
chizedek Priesthood  Quorums  all  that  we 
can  expect.  The  Lord  has  laid  the  biu'den 
upon  us  with  the  admonition  that  every  man 
holding  the  Priesthood  should  "learn  his 
duty,  and  act  in  the  office  in  which  he  is 
appointed  in  all  diligence.  He  that  is  sloth- 
ful shall  not  be  worthy  to  stand,  and  he  that 
learns  not  his  duty  and  shows  himself  not 
approved  shall  not  be  counted  worthy  to 
stand." 

The  responsibility  of  the  Priesthood  is  a 
most  solemn  and  sacred  thing.    Let  us  carry 
our  duties  in  an  acceptable  manner  before 
our  brethren  and  before  the  Lord. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

RUDGER  ClAWSON, 

In  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve. 


The  Sunday  ScKool  Conference 


The  Pageant  Processional  given  at  the 
Conference  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  the  evening  of  October  6th  was  an 
unusual  spectacle.  It  made  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  ten  thousand  Sunday 
School  workers  and  others  who  attended. 
Even  the  Sunday  School  Board  members 
themselves  opened  their  eyes  a  little  wider 
when  they  witnessed  that  thrilling  visual 
demonstration  of  class  work  directed  by  them 
and  the  tremendous  scope  of  the  whole  Sun- 
day School  project.  And  it  was  all  done  on 
a  flat  stage  without  scenery. 

The  Committee  in  charge  was  composed 
of  Lynn  S.  Richards,  Chairman,  Robert  L. 
Judd,  P.  Melvin  Petersen,  Carl  F.  Eyring, 
Lucy  G.  Sperry  assisted  by  Secretary  A. 
Hamer  Reiser  and  other  members  of  the 
Board.  The  readers  were  Alonzo  Merely 
and  Junius  R.  Tribe,  The  organ  accompani- 
ments were  played  by  Frank  W,  Asper.  The 
names  of  the  two  hundred  participants  ap- 
peared on  the  program. 

After  the  preliminary  exercises  consisting 


of  organ  prelude,  singing  "Hope  of  Israel,* 
invocation  by  Elder  Stephen  L.  Richards, 
roll  call  and  presentation  of  authorities  by 
Secretary  A.  Hamer  Reiser,  remarks  by 
President  Heber  J.  Grant,  and  the  singing  of 
"We  Thank  Thee  Oh  God  for  a  Prophet," 
the  processional  moved  as  shown  on  the  op- 
posite page. 

Text  of  Processional  Available 

Many  of  our  Sunday  School  superintend- 
ents have  asked  if  the  text  and  stage  instruc- 
tions for  the  Processional  Pageant,  as  given 
by  the  Sunday  School  Union  at  its  conference 
Sunday  evening,  October  6th,  are  available. 
It  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the  General  Board 
to  supply  any  stake  or  Sunday  School  desir- 
ing to  reproduce  the  processional,  with  the 
text  and  instructions  as  given  at  our  con- 
ference. 

Address  A.  Hamer  Reiser,  General  Secre- 
tary, 50  North  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 
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Scene  One:  The  Restoration.  Group  one — Joseph  Prays  in  the  Grove.  Group  two — 
Joseph  and  the  Angel  Moroni.    Group  three — Joseph  and  Oliver  Receive  the  Priesthood. 

Scene  Two:  The  First  Sunday  School.  In  the  first  Sunday  School  were  one  teacher  and 
about  30  pupils.  Today  there  are  enrolled  in  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Church,  29,539 
ofFiccrs  and  teachers  and  302,817  students. 

Episode  One 

Cradle  Roll,  Kindergarten  and  Primary  Departments,  ages  2  to  9.    Course  of  Study:  Bible 

Stories. 
Processionals:     Singing  Children;  Angelic  Chorus;  Nativity. 

Episode  Two 

Church  History  Department,  ages  10  and  11.    Course  of  Study:    History  of  the  Church. 
Processionals:    The  Organization  of  the  Church;  Joseph  and  Oliver  to  the  Lamanites;  Hand- 
cart Pioneers. 

Vocal  Soloist Miss  Florence  Summerhays 

Episode  Three 

Department  "A",  ages  12,  13  and  14.    Course  of  Study:  Old  Testament. 
Processionals:     Abraham's   Call   to  Canaan;   Moses  with  the  Ten   Commandments;   The 
Prophets. 

Episode  Four 

Department  "B",  ages  15  and  16.    Course  of  Study:     New  Testament. 
Processionals:    Healing  the  Lame  and  the  Bhnd;  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Vocal  Soloist Mrs.  Inez  Robinson  Preece 

Episode  Five 

Department  "C",  Gospel  Messages,  ages  17  and  18.     Course  of  Study:     The  Vitality  of 

Mormonism. 
Processional;     Banners  of  titles  illustrating  the  vitality  of  Mormonism. 

Episode  Six 

Missionary  Training  Department,  ages  19  and  20.    Course  of  Study:     Articles  of  Faith. 
Processionals:     Book  of  Mormon,  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  Pearl  of  Great  Price;  Other 
Books;  Missionaries  to  the  World. 

Choruses  The  Swanee  Singers 

Elder  Alva  Woodard,  Conductor 

Episode  Seven 

Gospel  Doctrine  Department.    Course  of  Study:     Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Processionals:     Peter  and  John  Healing  the  Beggar;  The  First  Conversion  in  Europe. 

Episode  Eight 

Women's  Department,  ages  12  and  older.  Course  of  Study:  Ideals  of  Mormon  Womanhood. 
Processional:    Symbolical  Tableau.     (See  picture  on  page  487.) 

GRAND  TABLEAU 

Flags  of  the  Nations  and  Grand  Ensemble 

Closing  Song "The  Joyful  Song" 

Congregation  and  Pageant  Performers 
Directed  by  Elder  P.  Melvin  Petersen 

Benediction  By  President  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 

Organ  Postlude 
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The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  subjects  considered  at  the  meet- 
ing of  Stake  Superintendents,  Secretaries  and  Board  Members  with  the  Gen- 
eral Board  Members,  held  at  Barratt  Hall,  Sunday,  October  6th,  1935  at 
4:30  P.  M„  General  Superintendent  George  D.  Pyper,  presiding. 

Reverence  for  Places  of  Worship 

Elder  J.  Percy  Goddard  spoke  of  the  ill  effects  of  disorder  and  emphasized 
that  all  organizations  of  the  ward  need  to  cooperate  in  establishing  con- 
ditions of  reverence  and  order.  He  stressed  reverence  as  one  of  the  funda- 
mental outcomes  of  teaching  religion  and  offered  many  practical  suggestions. 

See  Handbook,  page  59— Teaching  as  the  Direction  of  Activities. 

Conforming  to  Priesthood-Sunday  School  Plan 

Superintendent  Milton  Bennion  called  attention  to  the  letter  sent  out  by 
President  Rudger  Clawson  addressed  to  Stake,  Ward  and  Priesthood  lead- 
ers, urging  compliance  with  the  new  plan.  He  urged  Sunday  School  workers 
to  sustain  the  recommendations  of  the  General  Authorities  of  the  Church. 
The  plan,  he  said,  should  be  followed  until  modified  or  revoked  by  the  author- 
ities who  established  it.  (The  full  text  of  the  letter  of  President  Qawson  is 
printed  in  this  issue  of  The  Instructor.) 

In  answer  to  questions,  he  explained  that  the  Priesthood  activity  period 
was  designedly  placed  after  the  Sunday  School  class  period  and  that  this 
order  should  be  observed;  that  instances  of  non-observance  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  General  Authorities  should  be  reported  to  the  st^e 
authorities  for  adjustment;  that  no  one  should  be  compelled  to  remain  for 
Fast  Meeting  when  that  meeting  is  held  immediately  after  Sunday  School 
It  is  better  to  undertake  to  persuade  everyone  to  attend  rather  than  to  com- 
pel any  one. 

Children's  Classes  During  Priesthood  Period 

Sister  Felt  of  the  Kindergarten  Department  Committee  was  asked  to 
explain  the  recommendation  and  suggestion  offered  by  the  Kindergarten, 
Primary  and  Church  History  Departments  of  appropriate  activities  for  chil- 
dren under  12  years  of  age  to  be  undertaken  during  the  time  of  the  Priest- 
hood activity  period.  She  referred  teachers  to  the  lessons  given  each  month 
in  The  Instructor. 

The  Effect  of  Stake  Conference  Upon  Sunday  School  Attendance 

Secretary  A.  H.  Reiser  submitted  a  bar  chart  showing  the  total  enroll- 
ment of  the  Sunday  Schools  in  the  stake,  the  attendance  at  all  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  stake  the  Sunday  before  conference— 146,583  or  52%  of  the  enroll- 
ment being  in  attendance.  Next  a  bar  showing  attendance  at  Sunday  Schools, 
64,432  and  at  stake  conference,  66,577  on  the  day  of  conference,  total  131,009 
or  46%,  a  loss  of  15,574.  The  next  bar  on  the  chart  showed  the  attendance 
the  first  Sunday  after  conference  of  141,659,  representing  a  recovery  of 
97%.  The  last  bar  on  the  chart  showed  the  attendance  on  the  second  Sun- 
day after  conference  of  143,662,  representing  98%  of  the  attendance  of 
the  Sunday  before  conference. 

Attention  was  called  to  the  article  appearing  on  page  68  of  the  Hand- 
book outlining  the  responsibility  of  Sunday  School  workers  on  stake  con- 
ference Sunday.  It  was  explained  that  provision  is  made  for  all  Sunday 
School  classes  in  which  members  of  the  Priesthood  are  enrolled  to  be  ex- 
cused from  Sunday  School  to  attend  conference.  Emphasis  was  given  to  the 
responsibility  of  Sunday  School  workers  to  provide  in  a  very  definite  way 
for  regular  Sunday  School  sessions  on  conference  Sunday  and  also  for  get- 
ting members  of  the  Sunday  School  to  the  stake  conference. 

It  was  recommended  that  every  stake  and  ward  study  this  condition  and 
its  effect  upon  Simday  School  attendance  locally  with  the  view  of  prevent- 
ing all  loss  in  attendance. 
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The  1936  Course  of  Study 

General  Secretary  A.  Hamer  Reiser  outlined  the  course  for  1936,  as 
follows: 

Kindergarten    Department— iffe    Lessons    for    Little    Ones,    Old    and 
New  Testament  Stories. 

Primary — More  advanced  lessons  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

Church  History — First  unit  of  the  study,  the  conditions  preceding  the 
Restoration,  The  Restoration  and  early  history  of  the  Church. 

A   Department— Old  Testament  lessons   based   upon   Children   of  the 
Promise^  by  John  Henry  Evans. 

B  Department— New  Testament  based  upon  Whai  Jesus  Taught,  by 
O.  J.  P.  Widtsoe. 

C  Department. 

Gospel  Messages — Lessons  developed  from  Dr.  James  E.  Talmage's 
Vitality  of  Motmonism. 

Missionary  Training — Lessons  developed  from  Articles  of  Faith. 

D  Department. 

It  was  explained  that  no  leaflet  will  be  published  for  this  department 
but  that  the  book  Articles  of  Faith,  written  by  Dr.  Talmage  will  be  used. 

Gospel  Doctrine  Department— The  teachings  and  testimonies  of  Old 
Testament  writers. 

Women's  Department — ^The  Ideals  of  Mormon  Womanhood. 

The  speaker  stated  that  it  was  difficult  to  resist  the  temptation  to  de- 
scribe the  courses  for  1936  in  superlative  terms  and  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  courses  for  1936  as  presented  in  the  Sunday  School  lessons  quarterlies 
and  in  the  Instructor  will  be  unusually  rich,  helpful  and  inspirational.  He 
expressed  the  opinion  that  any  Sunday  School  which  does  not  get  the  full 
benefit  of  these  excellent  courses  will  suffer  a  great  loss  indeed. 

Teaching  Equipment 

Brother  Reiser  stated  that  the  Sunday  School  is  a  school  in  the  modern 
world,  and  that  the  Sunday  Schools  shoiild  be  as  well  equipped  for  the  im- 
portant work  of  teaching  moral  and  religious  truths  as  are  the  public  schools 
for  their  particular  work.  He  stated  that  the  duty  of  educating  children  and 
young  people  has  been  assumed  in  America  by  the  state,  but  that  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  moral  and  religious  education  is  left  largely  to  private 
agencies.  These  agencies  should  aim  to  prepare  themselves  and  to  equip 
their  organizations  on  as  high  a  standard  as  that  attained  by  the  public 
schools. 

He  reported  that  from  the  records  of  the  General  Board  it  is  evident  that 
adult  classes  of  the  Sunday  Schools  are  very  well  provided  with  texts  and 
teaching  equipment,  but  that  the  children's  classes  are  seriously  neglected. 
He  urged  that  the  matter  of  equipping  every  Sunday  School  with  adequate 
pupil  and  teacher  material  be  made  an  adult  problem  and  that  the  parents  in 
the  communities  be  appealed  to  to  provide  the  means  for  placing  the  Simday 
School  text  material  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil,  and  teaching  material^ — ■ 
The  Instructor — in  the  hands  of  every  teacher. 

The  needs  of  the  times  demand  this  standard  of  equipment  and  teach- 
ing efficiency.  The  coriscientious  performance  of  the  assignment  to  Sunday 
School  workers  to  teach  the  Gospel  to  everyone  requires  it  and  self  respect 
in  discharging  responsibilities  assigned  to  us  make  it  imperative. 

He  stressed  the  fact  that  to  equip  every  pupil  and  every  teacher  with 
adequate  teaching  and  learning  materials  is  highly  desirable  and  very  im- 
portant, but  even  more  so  is  the  necessity  of  teaching  teachers  and  pupils 
how  to  use  the  material  provided.  This  responsibility  was  submitted  as  the 
duty  of  stake  board  members. 

Teacher  Training  Program  for  1935-36 

Elder  John  T.  Wahlqulst,  chairman  of  the  Teacher-Training  Depart- 
ment, announced  that  the  executive  officers  of  the  other  General  Boards  had 
requested  for  the  officers  and  teachers  of  their  organizations  the  privilege  of 
attending  Sunday  School  teacher  training  classes.  He  urged  that  the  classes 
be  established  in  every  ward,  where  necessary  or  at  least  in  every  stake  with 
the  view  of  accommodating  the  teachers  of  all  organizations  as  well  as  at 
least  a  ntunber  of  prospective  Sunday  School  teachers  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
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the  enrollment  of  officers  and  teachers  in  the  stake  or  ward.  He  suggested 
that  in  compact  stakes  where  facilities  and  conditions  are  favorable,  one 
stake  class  might  serve  all  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  stake.  If  the  stake  is 
large  and  scattered,  there  may  be  several  teacher  training  classes  at  advan- 
tageous places,  due  regard  being  had  for  rooms  and  traveling  convenience. 
He  stressed  the  importance  of  selecting  well  qualified  teacher  trainers.  If 
possible  the  trainer  shovild  be  a  person  who  has  had  professional  training 
and  experience.  He  should  be  willing  to  devote  himself  to  this  assignment 
and  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  he  could  be  relieved  of  other  duties  so'  he 
can  devote  himself  exclusively  to  it.  He  urged  that  some  member  of  the 
wafd  and  stake  superintendency  take  special  interest  in  and  responsibility  for 
seeing  that  this  class  succeeds. 

He  called  attention  to  the  instructions  published  in  the  August  Instructor 
and  to  the  schedule  of  lessons  appearing  in  the  September  Instructor. 

He  suggested  that  teacher  training  studies  for  present  teachers  as  out- 
lined in  the  Instructor  for  the  Union  Meetings  be  provided  in  every  stake. 
He  urged  that  a  separate  Union  meeting  be  held  and  outlined  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  General  Board  for  the  Union  meeting  teacher  training 
department  as  follows: 

First,  A  brief  talk  in  the  general  session  on  the  teacher  training  subject 
for  the  month  (see  The  Instructor.) 

Second,  The  adaptation  of  this  subject  in  the  departmental  sessions  of 
the  Union  meeting.  Stake  Board  members  are  teachers  of  teachers  and 
should  prepare  for  Union  meeting  departmental  work  accordingly. 

Appointment  of  Teachers  of  Priesthood  Classes 
IN  THE  Sunday  School 

General  Superintendent  George  D.  Pyper  explained  that  the  Sunday 
Schools  are  conducted  as  a  Priesthood  project.  Teachers  of  classes  in 
which  members  holding  the  Melchizedek  Priesthood  are  enrolled  should  be 
selected  in  a  conference  of  the  ward  officers  of  the  quorum,  the  bishopric 
and  the  Sunday  School  superintendency.  Teachers  of  classes  in  the  Aaronic 
Priesthood  are  selected  in  a  conference  of  the  bishopric  and  the  Sunday 
School  superintendency.  Teaching  ability,  knowledge  and  testimony  of  the 
gospel  were  named  as  fundamental  qualifications. 

General  Superintendent  Pyper  requested  that  the  General  Superintend- 
ency be  notified  promptly  of  the  reorganization  of  stake  superintendencies 
because  the  General  Board  desires  an  opportunity  of  expressing  apprecia- 
tion to  retiring  superintendencies  and  of  getting  in  touch  with  the  new  officers. 

He  urged  stakes  which  had  low  percentages  of  attendance  at  Sunday 
School  conventions  in  the  past,  undertake  to  improve  attendance  at  Simday 
School  conventions  of  the  coming  year. 


qpRAYER 


I  do  not  undertake  to  say 

That  literal  answers  come  from  Heaven, 
But  I  know  this — that  when  I  pray, 

A  comfort,  a  support  is  given 
That  helps  me  rise  o'er  earthly  things 
As  larks  soar  up  on  airy  wings. 

In  vain  the  wise  philosopher  _ 

Points  out  to  me  my  fabric's  flaws. 

In  vain  the  scientists  aver  _^ 

That  "all  things  are  controlled  by  laws. 

My  life  has  taught  me  day  by  day 

That  it  availeth  much  to  pray. 

I  do  not  stop  to  reason  out 
The  why  and  how.    I  do  not  care, 

Since  I  know  this,  that  when  I  doubt. 
Life  seems  a  blackness  of  despair, 

The  world  a  tomb;  and  when  I  trust. 

Sweet  blossoms  spring  up  in  the  dust. 


Since  I  know  in  the  darkest  hour, 
If  I  lift  up  my  soul  in  prayer. 

Some  sympathetic  loving  Power 

Sends  hope  and  comfort  to  me  there. 

Since  balm  is  sent  to  ease  my  pain. 

What  need  to  argue  or  explain? 

Prayer  has  a  sweet,  refining  grace, 
It  educates  the  soul  and  heart. 

It  lends  a  luster  to  the  face. 
And  by  its  elevating  art 

It  gives  the  mind  an  inner  sight 

That  brings  it  near  the  Infinite. 

From  our  gross  selves  it  helps  us  rise 
To  something  which  we  yet  may  be. 

And  so  I  ask  not  to  be  wise. 
If  thus  my  faith  is  lost  to  me. 

Faith  that  with  angel's  voice  and  touch. 

Says  "Pray,  for  orayer  availeth  much." 
— Blla  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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DIME  FUND  HONOR  ROLL 

The    following   schools    are    reported    as   having   collected    100%    Dime    Fund    before 
October   1,   1935: 


STAKE  OR  MISSION 

Name  of  School  Superintendency 

BANNOCK 


Cleveland 

Grace  Second  Ward 

Thatcher 

Turner 


Fred  Anderson 
Freeman  Ashbaker 
E.  Parley  Smith 
Ralph  Hansen 


BEAR   RIVER 

Booth  Valley 

Deweyville 

East  Garland 

Howell 

Penrose 

Riverside 

Stake  Board 

BOX  ELDER 

Brigham  City  First 

Brigham  City  Fourth 

Brigham  City  Sixth 

Evans 

Mantua 

Perry 

BURLEY 

Burley  Second 
Hazel 


CALIFORNIA  MISSION 


Anaheim 

Binghampton 

Bisbee 

Douglas 

East  San  Diego 

Filmore 

Fresno  District 

Fresno 

Huntington  Beach 

Kingman 

Logan  Heights 

Madera 

Merced 

Monterey 

Modesto 

Nogales 

Saint  David 

Salinas 

San  Diego  District 

San  Diego 

Santa  Ana 

Santa  Maria 

Superior 

Tucson 

Visalia 


D.  T.  Mackay 
T.  G.  Nelson 
Ralph  Pederson 
Franklin  Haymore 
Ren  D.  Stewart 

J.  V.  South  wick 
H.  D.  Ensign 
Frank  N.  Harmon 
A.  E.  Jensen 
La  Salle  Hansen 
V.  H.  Johnson 

E.  E.  Bagley 
Orvil  Chatterton 
Ira  Decker 

J,  M.  Sorenson 
Jos.  L.  Kleinman 
Geo.  M.  Busby 
John  E.  Jones 
H.  A.  Tenney 
Albert  Westover 
A.  M.  Steed 
Lorin  Campbell 
Milton  ClufF 
John  H.  Jensen 
Wm.  M.  Richardson 


COTTONWOOD 


Grant 

HoUaday 

Taylorsville 


STAKE  OR  MISSION 

Name  of  School  Superintendency 

CURLEW 

Arbon 
Mountain  View 


DESERET 


Deseret 
Delta  First 
Hinckley 


Marion  Black 
Arthur  Jensen 
Clarence  Bliss 


EASTERN  STATES  MISSION 


Altona   (Pa.) 
Auburn  (N.  Y.) 
Binghampton  (N.  Y. 
Buffalo,   (N.  Y.) 
Fall  River  (Mass.) 
Hartford  (Conn.) 
N.  Brunswick  (N.  J.) 
Palmyra,    (N.   Y.) 
Philadelphia,   (Pa.) 
Renfrew  (Pa.) 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Scranton   (Pa.) 
Syracuse   (N.  Y.) 
Wilson  (Pa.) 
Washington,  D.  C. 


J.  W.  Kinser 
Mark  E.  Hill 
)  Henry  Huber 
Wm.  Shult 
Geo.  R.  West 
Carl  E.  Coo  ley 
Imri  J.  Hutchings 
Marvin  Smith 
Jos.  T.  Lindsay 
Louise  Critchelow 
Edwin  S.  Dibble 
Bsdras  Weidow 
Louis  R.  Curtis 
Edward  Smith 
Lynn  G.  Wood 


EMERY 


Emery 

Mohrland 

Rochester 


Fairfield 


Marion  S.  Albrechtsen 
Vernon  Miller 
Austin  Olsen 


FRANKLIN 


Merlin  H.  Whittle 
Jos.  W.  Gailey 
Merling  J.  Gilbert 


Mapleton 

Whitney 

HAWAIIAN  MISSION 

Honomu 

Simson  Kahikina 

Kalaoa 

Kane  Paulo  Nuhi 

Keei 

Jos.  K.  Paakaua 

Niulii 

Kamaile  Kapeliela 

Waipio 

Wohi  Keanu 

Kapaa 

Jos.  Victorino 

Kekaha 

Jos.  Waiwaiole 

Kalihikai 

Wm.  K.  Hooikaika 

Waikapu 

Wm.  Kaaa 

Peahi 

Daniel  Hanamaikai 

Kana 

George  Naihe 

Paia 

Moses  Panui 
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STAKE  OR  MISSION 
Name  of  School  Superintendency 


HOLLYWOOD 


Alhambra 

Arlington 

El  Segundo 

Elysian  Park 

Garvey 

Hollywood 

Mar  Vista 

Pasadena 

Redondo 

San  Fernando 

Wilshire 


HYRUM 


Paradise 
Mendon 
MiUville 
Wellsville  Second 


Ernest  S.  Obray 
Douglas  Price 
Orville  Lee 

Claud  Sorenson 
Alonzo  K.  Wood 
Lyn  Longstroth 

Vaughan  Scott 
Herman  Nelson 
Deron  Humphreys 

Lester  K.  Gunnell 
Alton   Parker 
Conrad  Bailey 


IDAHO 

Chesterfield 
Hatch 
Lund 
Toponce 

IDAHO  FALLS 

(Entire  Stake  100%  on  September  15) 

Ammon 

Idaho  Falls  First 

Idaho  Falls  Second 

Idaho  Falls  Third 

lona  (200%) 

North  Idaho  Falls 

Lincoln 


Alton 

Fredonia 

Glendale 

Mt.  Carmel 

Moccasin 

Orderville 


Logan  Eighth 


KANAB 

Joseph  Palmer 
Jos.  Brooksby 
V.  Y.  Jessop 
Bert  Gardner 
Sterling  Heaton 
Wm.  C.  Heaton 

LOGAN 


LOST  RIVER 


Leadore 
Leslie 
Lost  River 


STAKE  OR  MISSION 
Name  of  School  Superintendency 


Malad  First 
Malad  Second 
Malad  Third 
Cherry  Creek 
Daniels 
Pleasant  View 
Portage 
Reynolds 
Ridgedale 
Samaria 
St.  John 
Washakie 
Woodruff 


MALAD 

Bertus  Call 
Elmer  Lloyd 
L.  D.  Budge 
Frank  Madsen 
L.  D.  Burnham 
T.  Hughes 
Earl  Darley 
Raymond  Owens 

Silas  Anderson 
Arch  Harris 
J.  John  Neaman 
Morgan  Harris 


MARICOPA 


Mesa  First 

Mesa  Second 

Mesa  Third 

Mesa  Fourth 

Chandler 

Gilbert 

Lehi 

Tempe 

Pine 

Glendale 

Phoenix  First 

Phoenix  Second 

Stake  Board 


MOAPA 


Littlefield 
Logandale 


MONTPELIER 


Montpelier  First 

Montpelier  Second 

Bennington 

Bern 

Cokeville 

Wardboro 


Royal  D.  Clark 
Donald  Dimick 
Cowley  Jacobson 

H.  Herman  Hoff 
Elmer  Krogue 
David  Roderick 

S.  R.  Hall 

Clifford  Hunter 
Lorenzo  Spiers 

Able  C.  Kinz 
George  Allemian 
Delmar  Kunz 

Vincent  Bennion 
Herbert  Dimick 
Orson  Nate 

Jacob  S.  Jensen 
Parley  Buhler 
George  Parker 


MORGAN 


Croydon 
Milton 
Morgan 
Peterson 
Slide 
(To  be  continued  next  month) 


Theodore  London 
Alvin  W.  Jensen 
Elbert  F.   Rich 
Hugo  Bohman 
C.  Wm.  Nielson 
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STAKE  OR  MISSION 
Name  of  School  Superlntendency 

MORONI 

Moroni  East 

MT.  OGDEN 

Ogden  Twelfth  Chas.  H.  Empey 

NEBO 

Genola 
Santaquin  First 

NEW  YORK 

Bay  Ridge 

NORTH  DAVIS 


Kaysville  Second 
West  Layton 
Syracuse 
West  Point 


Golden  J.  Webster 
Chester  C.  Flint 
Glen  Stuart 

Weldon  C.  Roberts 
Thayne  Carbridge 
Kenneth  Hill 

Jos.  S.  Thurgood 
Jos.  Steed 
Geo.  H.  Bennett 

Geo.  Q.  Bennett 
L.  C.  Holbroofc 
Loy  F.  Blake 


NORTH  IDAHO  FALLS 

Osgood  C.  J.  Dollinger 

R.  J.  Andrus 
Edwin  Soderquist 

Milo  S.  C.  Bowles 

Hurshel  Wilde 
J.  A.  Wilding 

Ucon  Geo.  W.  Robinson 

J.  Alvin  Richie 
E.  Byron  Hill 


NORTH  WEBER 


Harrisville 


Ogden  Fifteenth 
Taylor 


Milton  B.  Taylor 

Orson  Allred 

Orson  Rogers 

Reuben  F.  Burton 

Clarence  Kingston 


STAKE  OR  MISSION 

Name  of  School  Superlntendency 

NORTH  WESTERN  STATES  MISSION 
(Continued) 


Raymond 
St.  Helens 
St.  Ignatius 
St.  Johns 
Salem 
Seattle 
Sellwood 
Spokane 
Pleasant  Valley 
Vaughn 
Walla  Walla 
Wenatchee 
Yatima 


Ralph  Nelson 
Frank  F.  Klingler 
M.  C.  Pierce 
Lawrence  Jesclard 
Ray  J.  Stumbo 
E.  R,  Gibbs 
Herbert  D.  Brumble 
Frank  F.  Gross 
Theodore  Linde 
E.  C.  Lee 
Fay  R.  Davenport 
L.  R.  Wall 
A.  P.  Bernhardt 


OAKLAND 


Martinez 

Hayward 

Oakland 

Dimond 

Elmhurst 

Alameda 

Vallejo 


G.  B.  Barbour 
Wilford  T.  Webb 
Walter  Aylett 
Francis  Gealta 
A.  H.  Elmer 
Garney  Johnson 
P.  H.  MerriU 


OGDEN 


Ogden  Fourth 
Ogden  Sixth 
Ogden  Seventh 
Ogden  Eighth 
Ogden  Thirteenth 
Ogden  Twentieth 
Ogden  Twenty-First 
Pleasant  View 
Eden 

Huntsville 
Liberty 
North  Ogden 


Preston  Third 
Treasureton 


NORTH  WESTERN  STATES  MISSION     Lakeshore 


Agawam 

Allendale 

Anaconda 

Butte 

Charlo 

Coos  Bay 

Gray's  Harbor 

Great  Falls 

Hamilton 

Helena 

Hood  River 

Kellogg 

Kent 

Lasqueti  Island 

Missoula 


James  H.  Harris 
Herbert  H.  Leishman 
Gilbert  J.  Oliver 
R.  S.  Summerhays 
Oliver  R.  Brown 
Z.  D.  Thomas 
A.  M.  Stoker 
Cleveland  Nelson 
F.  H.  Marx 
Lloyd  R.  Gooch 
S.  D.  Wilcox 
Dale  S.  Gibb 
Kenneth  M.  Pearson 
Marion  J.  Copley 
D.  J.  Wilcox 


Mexican  Branch 
Fifth 


ONEIDA 

Dr.  S.  P.  Packer 
E.  A.  Ward 

PALMYRA 

R.  J.  Olsen 

PIONEER 

Eufemio  Salazar 
Rudolph  Hahn 

POCATELLO 


Black  Rock 
Pocatello  Second 
Pocatello  Third 


Hibbard 
Rexburg  First 
Rexburg  Second 
Rexburg  Third 
Sugar  City  Second 


A.  T.  Matthews 
Clover  B.  Christensen 

REXBURG 

Lehi  Keppener 
Chas.  Zollinger 
W.  Lester  Thompson 
Clem  J.  Neville 
Chas.  E.  England 
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STAKE  OR  MISSION 

Name  of  School  Superintendency 

RIGBY 


STAKE  OR  MISSION 

Name  of  School  Superintendency 

SHELLEY 


Grant 

Jameston 

Palisade 

Taylor  (200%) 
Taylor  (223%) 

SACRAMENTO 

SOD  TH  DAVIS 

Stake  Board 

Stockton 

Farmington 

Sutter 

North  Farmington 

Roseville 

TIMPANOGOS 

Homestead 

SALT  LAJCE 

Manilla 

Joseph  Bjorfc 
George  Gourley 

Capitol  Hill 

Harold  K.  Richmond 

Virgil  Meredith 

Center 

Ernest  Hauser 

TOOET.R 

Nineteenth 

J.  Henry  Jones 

n  A  #"^4  VI 1 1  f* 

Primary  Hospital          Scott  Gillespie 

Tooele  North  Ward 

SAN  BERNARDINO 

Tooele  South  Ward 

Vernon 

Baldwin  Park 

Jacob  Smith 

Wendover 

Colton 

Carlos  R.  Long 

Hemet 

John  Hansen 

I'WIN  FALLS 

Ontario 

Dallas  Vallentine 

i^*    f      t 

Pomona 

Milo  C.  Miner 

Jvimberly 

Redlands 

Rancie  Porter 

LJINTAH 

Riverside 

Ray  Foster 

San  Bernardino             Eben  R.  T.  Blomquist 

Davis 

Henry  Slaugh 

Victorville 

Vernal  C.  Nay 

Wm.  Postma 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

Leland  Workman 

Palo  Alto 

Glines 

Clive  Perry 

SAN  JUAN 

Ray  Gardner 
Tvan  Batty 

Bluff 

Jensen 

A.  De  Mar  Dudley 

Monticello 

STAR  VATTRY 

G.  A.  Case 
Ralph  Waggoner 

Auburn 
Etna 

Willard  Humphreys 
Robert  Wolfley 

La  Point 

Grand  Rasmussen 
Merrell  Rasmussen 
Golden  Winn 

Freedom 

Lawrence  Weber 

Maeser 

Don  L.  McConkie 

ST.  GEORGE 

Alton  Vernon 

Ivins 

Niles  Haslem 

Santa  Clara 

Mt.  DeU 

Lawrence  Adams 

ST.  JOHNS 

Naples 

Arthur  Harrison 

Alpine 

Glen  A.  Hamblin 

Dee  Manwaring 
Tayrel  Cook 

ST.  JOSEPH 

Tridell 

Loren  Ross 

Central 

Lynn  Cook 

Gila 

W.  K.  Harvey 

Kimball 

Vernal  Second 

Aird  Merkley 

Lebanon 

Edward  Aycock 

Miami 

Wm.  Beadle 

Thatcher 

Wallace  R.  Bingham 

Albert  Russell 

UNION 

Elden  Palmer 

La  Grande 

First 

August  Moser 

SEVIER 

Mt.  Glen 

J.  H.  Berry 

Glenwood 

WAYNE 

Koosharem 

Richfield 

Fremont 

Thetis  Nielsen 

Richfield  Second 

Grover 

Urban  Hanks 
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DIME  FUND  HONOR  ROLL  (Continuea) 
STAKE  OR  MISSION  STAKE  OR  MISSION 


Name  of  School  Superintendency 

WEBER 


First  Ward 

Second  Ward 

Eleventh  Ward 

Nineteenth  Ward 

Roy 

Clinton 

Kanesville 

Riverdale 

Hooper 


Bingham 
Lark 


Heber  Passey 
Lloyd  Wold 
Virgil  Toller 
Wm.  A.  Wright 
Arnold  Holland 
A.  C.  Patterson 
James  Rawson 
Arthur  S.  Bingham 
Vern  Parker 


WEST  JORDAN 

Daniel  A.  Peterson 


Name  of  School  Superintendency 

WOODRUFF 


Almy 

Diamondville 

Hilliard 

Kemmerer 

Oakley 

Randolph 

Woodruff 


Bloomfield 
Burnham 
Durango 
Redmesa 


Mrs.  La  Fern  Sims 
Mrs.  Agnes  Scofield 
L.  J.  Meldrum 
A.  J.  Williams 
Wm.  BaU 
Wm.  Marshall 
Luther  Bryson 


YOUNG 


Azel  H.  Evenson 


W    "^^^ 


LEADERS  IN  WOMEN'S  DEPARTMENT  PROCESSIONAL  PAGEANT 

Back  row.  left  to  right:  Winnie  Christensen,  Evelyn  Wood.  Geniel  Thatcher  and  Marie  Christensen 

Front  row:    Virginia  Matheson,  Vema  W.  Goddard  and  Mary  Eldredge. 


Th^  m  Sctikt^s  itoni 


How  A  Vision  Became  a  Reality 

'Twas  Springtime  in  the  year  79.  The 
sun  stood  well  above  the  Wasatch  as  chil- 
dren gathered  at  the  Village  School  House. 
The  boys  had  come  early  and  were  playing 
a  noisy  game  of  ball.  Then  the  bell  rang, 
and  they  rushed  into  the  building,  where 
they  were  finally  quieted  down  till  the  school 
could  be  "called  to  order." 

That  was  a  rural  Sunday  School  in  Utah. 
The  writer  was  one  of  that  class  of  boys,  and 
would  "read  around"  in  turn  with  the  oth- 
ers, each  counting  noses  to  enable  him  to 
pick  out  his  own  verse  to  study  till  his  own 
turn  came  to  read.    Happy  days  were  they! 

The  next  twenty  years  saw  many  changes. 
The  school  house  had  burned  down,  so  school 
was  held  in  the  brick  chapel  consisting  of 
one  large  room.  They  were  still  noisy  and 
about  one-third  of  them  still  came  in  late. 

TTiose  were  the  conditions  when  the  writer 
was  placed  in  charge  of  that  very  school 
more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Then  it  was 
that  he  saw  the  vision,  the  Vision  of  an  Ideal 
Sunday  School.  It  might  be  called  only  an 
accidental  thought  or  just  plain  imagina- 
tion. The  name  doesn't  matter  for  a  message 
of  that  kind  always  comes  by  inspiration. 
The  important  thing  is  that  the  new  idea  be 
grasped  and  be  built  up  in  the  imagination, 
step  by  step  to  completion,  as  in  this  case. 

Simultaneously  with  the  time  spent  in 
working  out  details  of  the  Ideal,  plans  were 
made  tor  later  making  it  a  reality.  Great 
care  was  used  in  the  selection  of  Assistant 
Superintendents.  The  teaching  force  was  de- 
moralized, many  being  indifferent,  and  neg- 
lectful. No  chance  for  an  Ideal  Sunday 
School  there.  What  to  do  with  them  was 
a  problem.  If  released,  it  might  mean  their 
loss  to  the  Church;  if  retained — great  loss  to 
the  School  and  its  members.  Then  came  the 
solution:  Convert  them,  and  save  them  alt. 
Their  delinquency  was  never  referred  to.  In- 
stead of  talking  about  his  teachers'  failings 
he  decided  to  assist  in  overcoming  them,  the 
method  chosen  being  by  private  interviews, 
to  be  kept  strictly  confidential.  The  delin- 
quents were  gradually  brought  back  into 
line.  True,  there  was  opposition,  but, 
through  humility,  love  and  prayer,  the  Cause 
finally  triumphed.  It  was  a  glorious  work. 
There  were  spiritual  feasts,  especially  when 
under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
misunderstandings  were  washed  away  with 
tears.  Not  a  single  teacher  or  officer  was 
lost.  Within  six  months  every  one  was 
back  in  line.  The  light  of  love  beamed 
from  their  countenances  and  enthusiasm 
marked  their  every  move. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Superintendency  were 
busy.  They  met  regularly  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  eight  o'clock,  as  well  as  on  Wednesday 
evening,  and  held  their  Preparation  Meet- 
ing on  Friday, 


The  Superintendent  now  deemed  the  time 
ripe  for  launching  his  plans  for  an  Ideal 
Sunday  School  as  a  Whole,  which  up  till 
now  he  had  kept  locked  in  his  own  breast. 
So  he  confided  his  plans  to  his  assistants,  then 
to  the  Bishopric,  receiving  whole-hearted 
support.  Then  when  approved  by  the  teach- 
ers they  were  ready  to  be  launched.  The 
next  Sunday  he  said:  "All  who  are  in  their 
places  next  Sunday  at  9:55  will  see  a  beau- 
tiful sight  and  will  hear  some  wonderful  mu- 
sic." We  shall  not  go  into  details  as  to  the 
work  done  in  preparation  for  the  launching 
of  the  plans,  it  not  being  material  here. 

Sufiice  it  to  say  that  on  the  next  Sunday 
morning,  there  were  on  the  stand  the  Bishop- 
ric, Superintendency,  Quorum  Officers  and 
Visitors.  Teachers  and  Officers  were  in  their 
places;  the  Sacrament  table  had  been  pre- 
pared, and  the  Elders  and  Deacons  in  their 
places,  everything  in  readiness  at  exactly 
9:54.  At  9:55  the  organist  began  a  musical 
number  designed  to  touch  the  heart.  Those 
coming  later  were  met  at  the  door  and  cau- 
tioned to  enter  quietly,  which  they  did,  tip- 
toeing to  their  places  as  though  walking  in 
the  presence  of  angels.  The  music  stopped 
at  ten.  You  could  hear  the  clock  tick.  There 
were  no  preliminaries,  no  announcements;  the 
occasion  was  too  sacred  for  that.  Just  the 
statement:  "Thanks  for  the  Sabbath  School," 
page  164,  then  the  outburst  of  joyous  song, 
followed  by  a  brief  prelude,  and  then  prayer. 
The  opening  song  was  always  carefully  se- 
lected, something  the  children  knew  and 
loved,  something  that  intensified  the  reverent 
mood  in  which  the  prelude  had  left  them,  and 
carried  them  away  with  feelings  of  joy,  glad- 
ness, and  thanksgiving.  Announcements  were 
not  made  till  later,  probably  after  the  Sac- 
rament; we  don't  remember  definitely. 

The  plans  allowed  one  minute  for  odds 
and  ends,  but  at  9:55  the  picture  must  be 
complete;  there  must  be  no  variation.  On 
that  point  the  Superintendent  was  adamant. 
That  was  understood  when  the  plans  were 
approved,  so  he  ruled  with  an  iron  hand 
(though  gloved  in  velvet).  That  picture 
was  thereafter  exhibited  on  each  Sunday 
morning  without  a  variation  of  even  thirty 
seconds.  The  clock  was  kept  exactly  right 
and  everything  went  by  the  dock. 

Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  for  an  Ideal 
Sunday  School,  through  the  creation  of  "The 
Sunday  School  Ideal,"  which  of  course  in- 
cludes many  Ideals  such  as  "Be  There"  (The 
motto  of  the  late  Thomas  B.  Evans,  God 
bless  his  memory);  be  on  time;  be  prepared; 
be  orderly;  be  earnest;  be  enthusiastic,  etc. 
All  of  those  ideals  were  taught  to  those  pu- 
pils and  indelibly  impressed  on  their  minds 
by  means  of  "visual  aids;"  they  were  shown 
to  them  and  effectually  taught  by  the  example 
of  their  leaders,  the  best  way  on  earth  to 
teach  them.     (And  isn't  it  the  only  way?) 

Thus  the  Sunday  School  Ideal  became  the 
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guide  for  that  school.  In  case  of  disturb- 
ance during  the  Prelude,  the  Superintendent 
simply  raised  his  hand. 

No  words  were  spoken.  The  school  was 
kept  under  complete  control  at  all  times. 
In  case  ol  disturbance,  the  raising  of  the 
hand,  and  the  look  into  the  eyes  carried 
more  power  than  spoken  words.  Besides, 
spoken  words,  whether  used  in  "calling 
down"  the  offender,  or  in  merely  stating: 
"There  is  some  talking"  creates  ten  times 
more  confusion  than  the  original  offense. 

We  think  that  our  experience  shows  that 
without  The  Sunday  School  Ideal  used  in  its 
broadest  sense,  no  school  can  make  real  suc- 
cess and  progress.  Furthermore,  that  with 
that  Ideal  firmly  grounded  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Bishopric,  Superintendency,  and  officers 
and  teachers  of  any  school,  and  strictly  lived 
up  to  by  them,  no  limit  can  be  set  to  the 
progress  which  can  be  made  nor  to  the 
heights  of  success  which  can  be  reached  in 
any  such  school.  To  illustrate,  we  cite  ac- 
complishments of  the  school  in  question  as 
follows:  The  Superintendency  held  two  regu- 
lar meetings  a  week.  Every  moment  was 
occupied;  upon  arising  from  prayer  three 
notebooks  were  opened;  the  Superintendent 
said:   "Unfinished  business"    (if  any).    Then 

"Division  No.  1,"  when  number  1  head  would 
report  from  his  notes,  then  make  recom- 
mendations, which  were  disposed  of.  The 
other  members  would  in  turn  then  report 
their  observations  as  to  "No.  1,"  the  other 
departments  being  taken  up  in  the  same 
manner.  The  notebooks  were  in  use  from 
the  close  of  one  meeting  to  the  next.  No 
fleeting  thoughts  escaped.  "The  Ideal"  was 
their  guide.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
fruits: 

For  a  year  and  a  half  not  a  single  officer 
or  teacher  was  ever  absent  from  Preparation 
Meeting,  Prayer  Meeting,  Sunday  School,  or 
Union  Meeting,  except  when  absolutely  nec- 
essary, and  then  with  expressions  of  regret. 

Furthermore,  it  is  doubtful  whether  greater 
love  ever  existed  among  the  members  of  any 
organization  than  was  manifested  by  those 
teachers  and  officers  towards  each  other  at  all 
times.  And  their  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
their  Superintendent  was  beautiful  to  be- 
hold. 

Moreover,  we  never  saw  a  school  where 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was  poured  out  in  rich 
abundance  as  upon  that  school,  and  espe- 
cially in  their  teachers'  and  officers'  meetings. 
That  was  so  manifest  that  the  members  be- 
gan to  drop  in  at  Prayer  Meeting,  held  in 
the  main  hall  at  9:30  on  Sunday  morning. 
They  were  always  encouraged  to  return, 
which  they  did,  with  others,  till  on  each  Sun- 
day morning  the  large  hall  was  half  filled  with 
members  who  came  for  the  pure  joy  of  asso- 
ciating with  those  teachers  and  officers  dur- 
ing their  prayer  meeting,  kneeling  with  them 
in  prayer,  and  partaking  of  the  sweet  influ- 


ence of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  which  was  al- 
ways manifested. 

Then,  too,  the  punctuality  soon  increased; 
efforts  were  continued,  pupils  interviewed, 
cooperation  of  parents  obtained,  where  nec- 
essary, until  finally  we  obtained  one  hundred 
percent  pimctuality.  That  record  was  later 
held  for  a  full  month,  and  finally  we  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  up  the  record  of  one  hun- 
dred percent  for  a  full  six  months  period.  Not 
a  child  late  during  that  time,  not  a  child 
driven  away  nor  even  scolded  for  tardiness. 
No  child  felt  ashamed  to  enter  late  but  mere- 
ly felt  that  it  had  missed  something  very  de- 
sirable, for  instead  of  emphasizing  the  nega- 
tive, making  tardiness  a  sin,  we  emphasized 
the  positive,  the  great  pleasure  of  being  pres- 
ent at  the  prelude  and  at  the  opening  of 
school.  After  that  they  were  on  time  because 
they  loved  to  be;  they  were  guided  by  love 
through  the  school,  in  their  deportment,  in 
their  singing  and  marching  and  classwork. 
When  the  teachers  and  officers  were  request- 
ed to  return  after  school,  the  entire  school 
would  march  out,  off  the  platform,  to  one 
side,  clearing  the  lane  through  which  the 
teachers  and  officers  would  march  double  file 
back  into  the  room  into  their  places,  while 
the  music  still  played,  and  all  without  a  word 
from  the  Superintendency. 

By  that  time  they  felt  that  they  had  estab- 
lished an  Ideal  Sunday  School;  that  the  vision 
had  materialized.  And  yet,  paradoxical  as 
it  may  seem,  the  nearer  they  approached  per- 
fection the  farther  away  from  perfection  they 
found  themselves. 

But  until  the  Superintendent  moved  away, 
after  21  months  of  service  as  such,  they  still 
builded  on  the  foundation  of  the  Sunday 
School  Ideal  in  their  endeavor  to  bring  their 
school  up  to  such  a  standard  of  perfection 
as  the  writer  would  like  to  see  in  every 
school  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  ol 
the  land. 

It  is  because  of  such  desire,  and  with  the 
hope  that  Sunday  School  workers  may  be  in- 
spired with  a  determination  to  become  Build- 
ers—Builders of  Ideals,  Ideal  Classes  and 
Ideal  Sunday  Schools,  first  in  the  imagina- 
tion as  the  architect  must  first  construct  his 
ideal  building  in  the  mind,  and  then  with  a 
determination  imder  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty  to  complete  their  plans  and  speci- 
fications for  making  such  imaginary  ideals 
materialize,  and  thus  become  Ideal  Realities. 
It  is  with  such  hope  that  this  narrative,  long 
contemplated,  is  now  finally  written. 

May  God  help  our  Sunday  School  work- 
ers to  fully  realize  the  responsibility  which 
they  carry  as  keepers  of  the  precious  souls 
of  their  children  and  then  to  boldly  shoulder 
the  same  and  carry  on  in  a  manner  pleasing 
to  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord,  is  the  sincere  wish 
and  prayer  of  your  humble  brother  in  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  The  Otp  Settler. 
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Christmas  Programs 

Superintendents  should  now  be  consider- 
ing their  Christmas  programs.  If  pageantry 
is  contemplated  it  will  take  all  the  time  be- 
tween the  receipt  of  The  Instructor  and  the 


Christmas  holidays  for  preparation.  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  "Deseret  Sunday 
School  Hand  Book"  where,  on  page  74  a 
list  of  poetry,  music  and  pageants  may  be 
found.  Let  this  Christmas  mark  the  best 
and  highest  class  programs  in  our  history. 


HOW  WE  OBTAINED  200%  DIME  FUND 

"We  received  a  letter  from  the  General  Board  giving  suggestions  as  to  how  to  get  the 
Dime  Fund  collected.  The  suggestion  we  thought  the  best  was  that  under  the  heading  'A 
better  plan.'  We  immediately  got  busy,  sent  to  the  General  Board  and  received  a  number 
of  the  letters  referred  to,  with  envelopes.  We  divided  the  ward  into  two  districts.  Then 
we  visited  the  Book  of  Mormon  class  composed  of  eleven  members  and  asked  them  if  they 
would  like  to  gather  the  Dime  Fund.  A  prize  was  offered  to  the  winners.  They  accepted  the 
offer  and  a  girl  and  a  boy  were  chosen  as  leaders.  They  made  the  visits  as  suggested  with 
the  'typical  good  will  letter*  and  Dime  Fund  envelopes  for  each  family,  promising  they 
would  return  the  latter  part  of  the  week  and  receive  the  contribution.  As  the  result,  we 
received  and  sent  to  the  Stake  Board,  September  14th,  200%  with  5c  extra.    Enrollment  329." 

loNA  Ward  Sunday  School. 
Idaho  Falls  Stake. 


BOOK  OP  MORMON  CLASS,  lONA  WARD  SUNDAY  SCHOOL,  IDAHO  FALLS  STAKE 

Top  row,  left  to  right :  J.  W.  Denningr,  1st  Counselor ;  Keith  Olsen,  Mary  Hansen,  Teacher ;  Eva  Den- 
ning.  Secretary;  Allen  Mansfield,  L.  B.  Wilde,  Superintendent.  Front  row:  Rosa  Schweider,  Omelio 
Bnrke,  Flora  Stosich,  Srbel  Neeley,  Beth  Hansen,  Azlee  Burke,  Edna  Conrad. 


"The  great  highway  of  himian  welfare  lies  along  the  old  highway  of  steadfast  well- 
doing; and  they  who  are  the  most  persistent  and  work  in  the  truest  spirit,  will  invariably  be 
the  most  successful;  success  treads  on  the  heels  of  every  right  effort." — Samuel  Smiles. 
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lidi  l^ithout  health 


There  is  a  Japanese  fable  about  a  rich  man  who  noticed  a  sus- 
picious character  following  him  around.  The  rich  man  had  the  fel- 
low brought  to  him.  "Why  do  you  follow  me  this  way?"  he  de- 
manded. "Because  I  am  consumed  with  admiration  for  the  necklace 
of  pearls  you  are  wearing,"  replied  the  man.  "They  are  the  most 
perfect  I  have  ever  seen."  The  rich  man  unclasped  the  necklace 
and  tossed  it  to  the  admirer.  "Take  the  pearls,"  he  said.  "They 
are  yours."  Speechless,  the  man  made  off  with  his  treasure.  The 
next  day  he  returned.  "I  have  come  to  return  your  pearls,"  he  said. 
"I  find  that  the  anxiety  of  guarding  them  destroys  my  pleasure." 
One  of  the  most  popular  men  I  know  is,  by  ordinary  standards, 
poor.  He  has  never  made  much  money.  He  has,  however,  some-  ^ 
thing  that  few  people — even  the  richest — possess.  He  has  appre-  § 
ciation.  Without  envy  or  desire  of  ownership,  he  enjoys  beauti-  § 
ful  things.  Men  of  great  possessions  enjoy  his  company.  His 
fineness  of  taste  makes  them  appreciate  what  otherwise  they  would, 
merely  own. — The  Valve  World. 
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Prelude 

By  George  H.  Durham 
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Albert  Hamer  Reiser,  General  Secretary 


DO  FOUR  THINGS  AND  SUCCEED 

The  secretary's  department  in  the  Sunday 
School  is  expected  to  perform  four  functions 
all  directly  related  to  the  intelligent  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  organization.  Sun- 
day Schools  are  good  to  the  degree  that  the 
executive  officers  know  the  facts  about  the 
condition  and  needs  of  the  school,  and  know 
how  to  utilize  this  information  to  the  better- 
ment of  the  institution.  Wherever  may  be 
foimd  a  Sunday  School  in  poor  condition, 
will  also  be  found  a  superintendency  without 
knowledge  of  the  facts  about  the  school's 
condition   and  needs. 

To  the  degree  that  the  secretary's  depart- 
ment can  provide  the  information  and  the 
facts  about  the  school,  the  secretary  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  condition  of  a  poor  school 
and  is  entitled  to  credit  for  the  excellence 
of  a  good  school. 

Relation  of  Pact-Finding  to  Successful  Man- 
agement. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  the  business  world  that 
there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  accounting  department  and 
the  success  of  the  management.  We  Latter- 
day  Saints  have  an  excellent  epigram  from 
the  Prophet,  which  expresses  the  truth  of 
this  matter:  "A  man  cannot  be  saved  in 
ignorance." 

Gather  Facts. 

The  secretary's  first  function  is  to  gather 
facts  and  information  about  the  condition  of 
the  Sunday  School.  This  function  is  per- 
formed by  recording  minutes,  marking  rolls 
and  performing  the  other  routine  duties  of 
assembling  information  about  what  happens 
in  the  Sunday  School  and  who  and  how 
many  attend. 

Classify  Facts. 

The  second  function  is  to  classift/  and  or- 
ganize this  information.  This  is  done  by  put- 
ting like  facts  together  in  the  same  place. 
Roll  books  and  report  forms  are  designed 
to  facilitate  this  process. 

Preserve  Facts. 

The  third  function  is  to  preserve  the  in- 
formation gathered  and  classified.  The  facts 
and  information  assembled  by  the  secretary 
are  helpful  to  the  executive  officers  when 
studied  in  relation  to  like  facts  and  informa- 
tion gathered  at  other  times.  This  function 
of  preserving  the  data  permits  of  comparisons 


being  made  so  the  executive  officers  can  dis- 
cover what  progress  has  been  made  and  what 
losses  have  been  suffered  from  time  to  time 
and  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  Only 
by  comparing  facts  about  the  present  with 
facts  about  the  past  can  we  learn  whether  we 
are  improving  or  falling  behind. 

Publish  Facts. 

The  fourth  function,  the  crowning  function 
of  all,  is  to  publish  facts  and  information 
assembled,  classified  and  preserved.  Too 
commonly  secretaries  who  are  efficient  in  the 
performance  of  the  first  three  functions  hide 
their  lights  under  a  bushel  and  fail  com- 
pletely to  keep  the  executive  officers  informed 
about  what  the  secretary's  records  reveal.  A 
secretary  may  be  ever  so  efficient  in  assem- 
bling, classifying  and  preserving  data,  but 
he  falls  in  the  performance  of  his  chief  duty, 
if  he  neglects  this  fourth  function.  By  fail- 
ing here,  he  nullifies  to  a  great  extent  the 
value  of  his  preliminary  services. 

Only  the  Secretary  Responsible  for  Getting 

Facts. 

Secretaries  too  often  assume  that  the  su- 
perintendency of  the  Sunday  School  know  all 
about  the  condition  of  the  organization.  A 
moment's  thought  will  reveal  that  the  only 
means  a  superintendency  can  have,  other 
than  the  secretary's  records,  of  getting  in- 
formation about  the  school,  is  by  what  they 
see  each  Sunday  morning,  as  they  look  about 
the  school.  If  they  make  no  written  memo- 
randa or  records  themselves,  but  rely  wholly 
upon  their  memories,  they  cannot  get  more 
than  a  very  vague  and  general  idea  of  con- 
ditions. Attempting  to  conduct  a  Sunday 
School  with  such  a  feeble  grasp  of  the  facts 
is  like  trying  to  control  a  high-powered  auto- 
mobile from  the  back  seat. 

The  secretary  will  serve  his  superior  of- 
ficers better  if  he  will  realize  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  superintendency  to  know  any- 
thing about  the  invisible  facts  of  the  Sunday 
School  unless  the  secretary  publishes  them 
in  adequate  and  accurate  reports.  The  secre- 
tary is  the  only  officer  of  the  school  who  has 
possession  of  these  facts  and  it  is  his  duty 
to  make  them  known  to  the  executives  of  the 
organization. 

Examples. 

What  are  the  invisible  facts?  The  follow- 
ing questions  will  suggest  many:  Which 
classes  are  increasing  in  membership?  Which 
classes  have  the  largest  proportion  of  persons 
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unenrolled?  The  members  of  which  classes 
have  the  best  record  for  punctuality?  Meas- 
ured against  the  ward  population,  is  the  school 
serving  more  or  fewer  people  than  it  served 
a  year  ago?  At  what  age  levels  are  the  losses 
and  gains  in  enrollment  and  attendance  oc- 
curring? How  does  this  condition  compare 
with  each  year  for  the  past  five  or  ten  years? 
What  fluctuations  in  attendance  occurred 
throughout  the  year?  How  does  this  compare 
with  each  year  for  the  past  five  years? 

Importance  of  Fads, 

A  moment's  thoughtful  reflection  upon  these 
questions  should  bring  one  to  the  realization 
that  a  careful  study  of  the  statistics  of  the 
Sunday  School  affords  a  basis  for  the  formu- 
lation of  wise  policies  of  administration  and 
needed  projects  for  the  permanent  improve- 
ment and  strengthening  of  the  organization. 
For  example,  suppose  that  a  secretary's  re- 
ports reveal  that  a  Sunday  School,  even  when 
thought  to  be  at  its  very  best,  serves  only  30% 
of  the  people  ol  the  ward,  and  that  this  condi- 
tion has  prevailed  without  marked  change  for 
many  years.  These  facts  constitute  a  severe 
criticism  of  the  Sunday  School,  its  officers  and 
teachers,  or  of  the  people  and  their  spirit- 
uality. The  challenge,  which  these  facts 
hurl  at  the  executive  officers  of  the  Simday 
School,  can  be  ignored  only  at  the  expense 
of  their  self-respect. 

Again,  suppose  a  comparative  study  of  the 
fluctuations  of  attendance  of  one  year  with  a 
number  of  previous  years  discloses  a  regu^ 


larly  recurring  decrease  on  the  first  Simday 
of  each  month.  At  once  the  question  arises, 
what  is  there  about  the  school  on  the  first 
Sunday  which  causes  people  to  stay  away? 
Or  suppose  that  a  regularly  recurring  in- 
crease on  that  Sunday  is  disclosed.  The  ques- 
tion then  is,  what  attracts  people  on  that 
day? 

When  the  facts  show  that  enrollment  and 
attendance  is  better  in  some  classes  than  in 
others,  a  careful  study  of  the  strong  classes 
should  be  made  to  discover  the  secret.  Simi- 
larly a  study  of  the  weak  classes  should  be 
made  to  discover  the  cause.  Thus  are  ex- 
ecutive ofiicers  placed  in  possession  of  the 
facts,  which  enable  them  to  make  weak  classes 
strong  and  strong  classes  stronger. 

How  Secretary  Can  Discharge  Responsibility. 

Again  we  repeat:  The  secretary  is  respon- 
sible for  the  condition  of  a  poor  school  and 
is  entitled  to  credit  for  a  good  school  to  the 
extent  that  he  fails  or  succeeds  in  providing 
the  facts  about  it.  The  secretary's  responsi- 
bility for  a  poor  school  can  be  shifted  to  the 
executive  officers  only  by  giving  them  all 
possible  facts  and  information  about  it.  With 
such  information,  it  becomes  wholly  their  re- 
sponsibility to  produce  improvement.  The  sec- 
retary is  thereafter  completely  absolved. 

When  the  superintendency  with  the  facts 
and  information  provided  by  the  secretary 
puts  into  effect  measures  which  improve  the 
school,  the  secretary  may  take  some  credit, 
if  he  craves  it,  but  that  is  another  story. 


The  Kind  of  Teacher  I  Enjoy  Working  For 


I  am  a  Sunday  School  student.  I  come  to 
Sunday  School  to  learn  more  about  God,  and 
the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son.  I  want 
to  know  how  I  can  serve  him.  I  need  some- 
one to  help  me  along  the  straight  and  nar- 
row way  that  leads  to  life  eternal.  There 
are  many  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  con- 
cerning the  meaning  of  life  and  the  Plan  of 
Salvation.  I  have  been  asked  to  tell  what 
kind  of  a  teacher  I  like  to  work  for.  That 
is  somewhat  of  a  delicate  question  as  I 
know  you  teachers  are  not  perfect,  by  any 
means,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  think  we 
do  not  appreciate  the  many  kindly  things  you 
do  for  us. 

My  idea  of  a  teacher  is  one  who  can  make 
the  class  so  interesting  that  we  forget  the 
dance  or  party  we  attended  the  night  before. 
I  like  teachers  to  be  neat  in  dress  and  per- 
sonal appearance;  don't  think  we  do  not 
notice  you.  Next,  I  want  them  to  have  a 
pleasing  personality.  Then  I  would  have 
them  clean  of  body  and  mind,  so  they  can 
teach  us,  not  only  by  word,  but  by  deed,  and 
do  as  the  greatest  Teacher  of  all  times  said 
to  His  disciples,  "Come,  Follow  Me,"  so 
that  we  can  follow  in  their  footsteps  and  be 
not  ashamed.    I  don't  like  teachers  to  scold. 


I  know  we  are  noisy  sometimes,  and  forget, 
but  be  patient  with  us.  I  like  teachers  who 
do  not  do  all  the  talking,  but  give  us  a 
chance  to  say  something;  who  do  not  preach, 
but  have  patience,  love  and  kindness  in  their 
hearts.  They  should  be  good  mixers,  not 
afraid  to  greet  us  with  a  cheery  good  morn- 
ing, not  only  on  Sunday  but  every  day  of 
the  week;  who  realize  they  are  dealing  with 
children,  and  not  grownups. 

They  have  a  testimony  of  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  are  not  afraid  to  bear  it  to 
us,  or  in  fastmeeting.  I  go  to  fastmeetings, 
and  I  like  to  hear  my  teachers  bear  their  testi- 
mony to  the  truthfulness  of  the  Gospel,  as 
it  inspires  us  with  an  ambition  to  do  finer 
and  nobler  things  in  life.  Remember,  we  are 
watching  your  actions,  don't  destroy  the 
faith  we  have  in  you.  Help  us  solve  the 
mysteries  of  life,  and  help  us  overcome  temp- 
tation and  sin,  as  sin  unchecked  will  cause 
the  spirit  of  God  to  depart.  This  is  our 
challenge  to  you;  "Lead  the  Way,  We  Will 
Follow."  And  may  that  path  be  the  straight 
and  narrow  path  that  leads  to  life  eternal. 
Verna  Bybee,  Age  15  Years,  Uintah  School. 
Granddaughter  of  John  M.  Bybee, 
Member  of  Mormon  Battalion. 
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Visual  Aids  for  Sunday  School 
Departments 

The  Field  is  Broad 

Visual  aids  in  teaching  are  not  confined 
to  projectors,  slides  and  films.  These  spe- 
cialized types  are  so  useful  and  efi^ective  that 
they  tend  to  monopolize  interest  in  the  field. 
Though  these  lend  themselves  to  a  great  va- 
riety of  uses  and  their  scope  is  growing 
broader,  they  represent  in  fact  only  a  very 
limited  part  of  the  whole  field. 

Some  teachers  lose  interest  when  they  en- 
counter money  difiiculties  in  the  way  of  ob- 
taining the  projection  equipment.  This  is 
unfortunate  because  there  are  so  many  in- 
expensive and  free  materials  which  are  as 
effective  in  their  sphere  as  the  projected  aids 
are  in  theirs. 

Home-made  Materials: 

In  addition  to  what  they  suggest  and  rep- 
resent, the  home-made  materials  have  high 
value  because  of  the  interest  students  and 
teachers  take  in  making  them  and  because  of 
the  greater  meaning  one  reads  into  a  thing  of 
his  own  making. 

In  this  field  are  maps,  charts,  miniature  ob- 
jects, scrap  books,  pictures,  models,  costxmies, 
theatres  and  the  like.  Materials  commonly 
used  are  paper,  wood,  clay,  plaster. 

Long  strips  of  wrapping  paper  can  be  used 
to  make  a  chronological  chart.  Maps  can 
be  made  by  slating  a  smooth,  well-sized  wall, 
or  by  using  slated  cloth  or  prepared  black- 
board materials. 

Relief  maps  can  be  made  of  pulp  of  water- 
soaked  shreds  of  newspaper  mixed  with  glue 
or  flour  paste.  While  this  substance  is  soft 
and  moist,  it  can  be  placed  upon  stiff  card- 
board and  fashioned  into  the  minutest  con- 
tours to  represent  the  physical  features  of 
any  desired  part  of  the  earth's  surface.  After 
the  shaping  of  the  contours  and  configuration 
is  complete,  the  plastic  representation  can  be 
placed  in  the  sun  or  in  the  oven  to  dry  and 
harden.  Thereafter  any  desired  variety  and 
combination  of  colors  can  be  added  with 
water  color  paints.  This  is  fascinating  work 
for  children  and  they  do  it  easily  and  very 
well. 

Sand  tables,  dolls  representing  characters 
in  miniature,  buildings,  animals,  lakes  and  a 
great  variety  of  other  objects  belong  to  the 
class  of  home-made  visual  aids  which  can  be 
made  from  the  commonplace  waste  materials 
available  everywhere. 


Much  of  the  time  of  children  in  the  Kin- 
dergarten, Primary  and  Church  History 
classes  now  available  to  teachers  while  the 
priesthood  quorums  and  women's  classes  are 
in  session  can  be  profitably  employed  in  the 
fascinating  activity  of  helping  to  make  ob- 
jects to  illustrate  present  or  future  lessons. 

Pictures,  Maps,  Stereographs  Donated  from 

the  Homes  of  the  Members: 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  enough 
successful  drives  made  in  various  wards  of 
the  Church  to  convince  us  that  there  is  a 
great  number  of  excellent  and  useful  visual 
aids  to  be  had  from  the  homes  of  the  Saints, 
if  a  practical  and  convenient  method  of 
bringing  them  out  is  used. 

Visual  Aids  Classified  by  Departments: 

(The  numbers  refer  fe>  sources  named  on 
next  page.) 
Cradle    Roll,    Kindergarten,    Primary    and 

Church  History:* 

Pictures  (°)  {*"),  colored,  one-color,  and 
line  drawings;  pencils,  crayons  and  chalk; 
paper  and  scissors;  (*)    (')    C)   (*)    ("). 

Dolls;  cloth,  clay,  wood   ("}. 

Cardboard  cut-outs  representing  people, 
buidings,  trees,  etc.  {*)    ("). 

Sand  tables,  paper-mache,  articles  and 
maps  C). 

Blackboards  and  materials  (^)    {")    ('). 
Old  Testament  Department: 

Pictures  n  {')  n  (*)  (')  (')  n.    ^ 

Maps  n  C)  C)  (*)  (')  (3  in  set  of  5, 
$3.75  set). 

Blackboards,  Sand  tables  (") , 

Charts  O  Waring.  Also  home-made  va- 
rieties are  excellent. 

Films  ('). 

Dramatizations  (^)    (')    (*)    (For  books  on 
Pageantry  and  Dramatization) . 
New  Testament  Department: 

Pictures  n  n  n  n  n  n  n> 

Maps  (')  C)  n  (*)  (•)  (2  in  set  of  5. 
$3.75). 

Charts  (')    C). 

Blackboards  (^)  and  (")  Sand  Tables  ('). 

Films  ('). 

Dramatizations  (^)    {')    (*)    (for  books  on 
the  subject). 
BooA:  of  Mormon  Department: 

Chart  C)  {')  Reynolds  Chart,  Waring 
Chart. 

Dramatizations  (Vol.  1  Book  of  Mormon 
S.  S.  Lessons.) 
Missionary: 

Charts  (^)   C). 

Maps  n 
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Films  {'). 

Blackboards  (')    ('). 

Pictures  n   n    n    {*)   («}.* 
Gospel  Doctrine: 

Charts  n    C). 

Maps  n. 

Films  ('). 

Blackboards  (')    {'). 

Pictures  n    n    C)    n   (').* 

Sources: 

(')  Deseret  Book  Co.,  44  East  S.  Temple 
St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

(=')  Standard  Publishing  Co.  (8th  and  Cut- 
ter St.,  Cincinnati,  O.) 

(')    Thos.   Nelson   and   Sons   Co.,   New 
York,  N,  Y. 

(*)    Perry   Pictures   Co.,    Maiden,    Mass. 
(Send  15c  for  catalog.) 

(°)  Home-made. 

(i  David  C.  Cook  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 

(')   Deseret  Sunday  School  Union,  50  N. 
Main  St.,  S.  L.  C,  Utah. 

(')  Pageant  Publishers,  1228  S.  Flower  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

(°)  Local  Public  Library. 

(^^)  Homes  of  Saints. 


*For  Church  History  pictures,  charts 
maps  and  materials,  see  old  and  current  is- 
sues of  Chixrch  newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  Wickedness  of  War 

Since  so  much  is  being  said  and  written 
about  war,  and  since  the  actual  conditions  at 
the  present  time  in  Europe  indicate  that  an- 
other great  war  is  at  our  door,  this  subject 
may  find  its  way  into  the  discussions  of  some 
of  our  classes.  As  we  stand  for  peace  and 
should  use  all  oiu*  influence  against  war,  the 
reading  of  America's  War  for  Humanity, 
by  Dr.  Thos.  H.  Russell,  noted  military 
writer,  and  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  American  army,  will 
give  a  close-up  view  of  the  horrors  and  in- 
consistency of  this  age-old  crime. 

An  official  explanation  of  the  real  causes 
of  the  Great  War,  and  the  reasons  why  Amer- 
ica entered  it  are  given.  Likewise  the  plans 
of  the  various  campaigns,  the  movements  of 
the  armies,  and  the  most  vivid  descriptions 
of  many  of  the  battles  that  were  fought,  the 
sufferings  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  ghastly 
pictures  drawn  of  the  wounded  and  the  heaps 
of  imburied  dead,  will  surely  impress  the 
reader  with  the  horror,  the  wickedness,  and 
the  utter  inconsistency  of  this  method  of 
settiing  disputes  among  nations. 

Official  documents  and  correspondence  are 
quoted,  and  extracts  from  articles  written  by 
war  correspondents  who  witnessed  the  ac- 
tivities from  points  of  vantage,  and,  above 
all,  the  letters  actually  written  by  the  soldiers 
in  the  trenches  and  the  wounded  in  hospitals, 
together  with  a  great  number  of  photo-en- 
gravings of  battle  scenes  and  other  activities, 


give  the  reader  a  most  vivid  picture  of  it  all, 
almost  akin  to  being  an  eye-witness. 

While  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  in  their 
long  forced  marches,  in  excessive  heat  or 
cold,  or  rain  and  mud,  their  exertions  in 
battle,  and  the  agonies  of  the  wounded  are 
set  forth  quite  vividly,  there  is  one  element 
of  the  picture  of  equal  importance  not  so 
much  dwelt  upon.  The  destruction  of  homes, 
and  the  suffering  of  widows  and  orphans, 
dying  of  hunger  and  privations,  are  not  so 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  reader's  mind. 
The  noise  and  confusion  of  the  battlefield 
seem  to  crowd  out  the  view  of  these  qixieter 
but  equally  severe  sufferings. 

Surely  no  one  who  reads  this  book  can 
entertain  the  least  sympathy  with^is  method 
of  settling  disputes  among  nations.  Every 
phase  of  the  picture  is  repellant  to  it  The 
reading  of  a  few  paragraphs  from  almost 
any  of  its  thirty-three  chapters  would  dispel 
from  a  clciss  any  feeling  of  sympathy  for  this 
cruel  and  senseless  way  of  settling  differences. 
But  unfortunately  neither  these  terrible  ex- 
periences nor  the  solemn  treaties  which  put 
a  stop  to  wars  for  a  time,  seem  able  to  cure 
the  greed  and  hatred  among  nations,  and 
get  them  to  obey  a  world's  court,  or  any 
other  fair  and  peacecible  way  to  adjust  their 
differences.  Therefore  it  seems  that  wars 
will  continue  until  "the  consumption  decreed" 
shall  be  accomplished,  and  the  "earth  become 
empty  and  desolate  and  few  men  left." 

The  book,  of  course,  is  written  from  the 
American  point  of  view,  and  consists  largely 
of  extracts  from  letters  and  documents  writ- 
ten by  actual  participants,  cind  is  replete  with 
interesting  anecdotes  and  personal  experiences 
— some  of  them  even  himiorous — which  keep 
alive  the  interest  of  the  reader  throughout, 
while  it  gives  an  intelligent  conception  of  most 
phases  of  modem  warfare.  And  they  tell  us 
that  recent  inventions  will  make  tie  next 
war  far  more  destructive,  and  that  the  entire 
population  wUl  be  subject  to  its  ravages. 

What  Brigham  Young  Said  About  War 

"Our  traditions  have  been  such  that  we  are 
not  apt  to  look  upon  war  between  two  na- 
tions as  murder;  but  suppose  that  one  family 
should  rise  up  against  another  and  begin  to 
slay  them,  would  they  not  be  taken  up  and 
tried  for  murder?  Then  why  not  nations  that 
rise  up  and  slay  each  other  in  a  scientific  way 
be  equally  guilty  of  murder?  *  *  *  Does  it 
justify  the  slaying  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren that  would  otherwise  have  remained 
home  in  peace,  because  a  great  army  is  doing 
the  work?  No!  the  guilty  will  be  damned  for 
it 

"Were  I  to  make  war  upon  an  iimocent 
people,  because  I  had  the  power,  to  possess 
myself  of  their  territory,  their  silver,  gold, 
and  other  property,  and  be  the  cause  of  5ay- 
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ing,  say,  fifty  thousand  strong,  hale  hearty 
men,  and  devolving  consequent  suffering  upon 
one  hundred  thousand  women  and  children, 
who  would  suffer  through  privation  and  want, 
I  am  very  much  more  guilty  of  murder  than 
is  the  man  who  kills  only  one  person  to  ob- 
tain his  pocket-book." 

"The  Unified  Gospels" 

Students  of  the  New  Testament  very  often 
find  it  difficult  to  determine  the  correct 
chronology  of  New  Testament  instances. 
And  also  have  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  or  not  an  instance  recorded  by  more 
than  one  of  the  writers  of  the  four  Gospels, 
is  duplicate  record,  or  the  recording  of  an 
additional  or  another  incident  of  similar  na- 
ture. Many  books  have  been  written  on  the 
New  Testament,  but  one  unique  in  itself, 
now  comes  from  the  press  of  the  National 
Publishing  Company  of  Philadelphia  and  is 
entitled  The  UniRed  Gospels,  a  complete 
life  of  Christ  and  the  works  of  the  evangelists 
arranged  by  John  W.  Lea. 

This  author  has  attempted  to  weave  into 
one  complete  story,  the  life  of  Christ  as  given 
in  the  gospels,  and  bases  his  work  on  the 
authorized,  or  King  James  version  of  the 
Bible.  Where  one  of  the  evangelists  has  a 
longer  or  more  complete  version  or  story  of 
a  particular  incident,  the  quotation  from  that 
particular  laook  is  printed  in  rather  large  type. 
Where  one  writer  has  a  statement  that  is 
not  included  in  the  longer  narrative  it  is 
inserted  and  put  in  brackets  together  with  a 


reference  to  the  complete  text  from  the  other 
book,  which  reference  is  then  printed  as  a 
footnote  in  smaller  type. 

The  author  in  his  prefatory  note  has  the 
following  to  say: 

"It  is  a  great  advantage  in  studying  the 
life  of  Jesus  to  have  all  the  details  of  an 
incident  in  view  at  the  same  time,  and  such 
is  made  possible  by  this  arrangement.  There 
always  was,  and  still  is,  considerable  dif- 
ficulty in  deciding  the  exact  sequence  of  some 
of  the  events,  and  also  as  to  whether  some 
accounts  are  duplicates  or  have  reference  to 
other  occasions  on  which  similar  things  hap- 
pened or  similar  remarks  were  made.  The 
present  arrangement  is  the  result  of  much 
study  of  the  gospels  themselves  and  of  some 
of  the  most  popular  harmonies.  This  is  not 
a  harmony  of  the  gospels,  but  one  gospel 
made  up  of  all  the  incidents  narrated  by  the 
four  evangelists.  While  it  is  freely  admitted 
that  there  may  be  slight  differences  of  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  placing  of  a  few  incidents, 
it  is  the  earnest  hope  of  the  compiler  that 
the  study  of  the  Master's  life  will  be  made 
more  interesting  and  profitable  by  the  Uni- 
fied Gospels." 

This  book  would  be  of  great  help  to  teach- 
ers and  students  of  the  New  Testament  and 
as  such  it  is  recommended. 

It  is  not  expensive,  the  price  is  only  $1.00 
and  the  book  may  be  obtained  direct  from 
the  publishers,  from  your  local  dealer,  or  may 
be  ordered  from  the  Deseret  Book  Company 
in  Salt  Lake  City. 


Counl;  Ten 


**Hc  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  he  who  is  mighty  and  he  that 
rulcth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." — ^Proverbs  16,  32. 

Count  ten  if  you  would  say  an  ugly  word, 
And  TEN  shall  be  your  giant  with  his  sword. 
To  slay  the  beast  and  cause  his  head  to  fall. 
And  there  you  arc,  no  ugly  word  at  all. 
Count  ten  if  you  would  do  an  ugly  deed. 
And  TEN  shall  be  your  knight  upon  his  steed, 
To  trample  down  the  dragon  at  your  hand. 
And  there  you  are — a  hero  in  command. 
Count  ten  if  you  would  tell  an  ugly  He, 
And  TEN  shall  be  your  angel  standing  by, 
Who  gives  to  you  a  holy  lamp  to  hold. 
The  lamp  of  Truth  with  lettering  of  gold, 
COUNT  TEN— it's  such  a  little  thing  to  say. 
And  there  you  Eire — the  master  of  the  day. 

— Bertha  A.  Kleinman. 
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Preview  of  1936  Lessons 

The  objective  of  the  music  department  for 
the  coming  year  is  "Inspirational  Musical 
Service."  The  lesson  material  that  is  to  be 
studied  in  the  monthly  Union  Meetings  will 
be  presented  under  the  following  headings: 

Inspirational  singing,  five  lessons. 

Inspirational  Organ  Playing,  three  lessons. 

Inspirational  Conducting,  two  lessons. 

Inspirational  Marching,  two  lessons. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  material 
which  has  appeared  in  The  Instructor  during 
the  last  two  years  have  no  doubt  observed 
that  it  has  been  of  a  technical  nature.  Dur- 
ing 1934  the  objective  was  to  give  helps  in 
the  preparation  of  the  music  that  was  to  be 
used  in  the  wards,  and  last  year  the  theme 
of  the  lessons  was  the  effective  presentation 
of  songs  and  organ  music  in  Sunday  School. 
With  this  preparation  as  a  background  it  is 
now  timely  to  devote  attention  to  the  in- 
spirational rendition  of  our  music  service.  It 
is  hoped  that  all  Sunday  School  musicians 
will  give  careful  thought  to  the  lessons,  and 
that  the  result  of  their  study  will  be  increased 
ability  to  make  the  Sunday  School  music 
service  more  uplifting,  more  devotional,  and 
more  inspirational. 

As  has  been  the  custom  for  some  time  one 
song  each  month  will  be  suggested  for  study 
in  the  Union  Meetings  in  preparation  for  its 
practice  in  the  local  schools  during  the  month 
that  follows.  In  preference  to  spending  much 
time  on  the  learning  of  the  first  verses  of 
the  songs  it  is  requested  that  choristers 
familiarize  the  schools  with  the  later  and  less 
known  verses,  for  thorough  familiarity  with 
the  words  contribute  much  to  effective  and 
inspirational  singing. 

The  new  plan  of  the  priesthood  reconven- 
ing in  Sunday  School  for  the  closing  exercises 
has  brought  new  problems  in  marching. 
Orderly,  precise,  and  rhythmic  marching  is 
still  a  part  of  the  Sunday  School  program. 
The  General  Board  has  not  ruled  that  it  is 
to  be  replaced  by  "sauntering."  Let  us  all, 
therefore,  give  careful  study  to  our  marching 
problems  and  make  marching  orderly  and 
dynamic. 

Every  chorister,  every  organist  should 
study  the  material  contained  in  The  Instruc- 
tor. If  this  is  not  done,  the  program  of  music 
outlined  for  the  whole  Church  Sunday  School 
system  cannot  be  unified.  Our  strength  is 
in  our  unity.    Let  us,  then,  unitedly  work  this 


year  for  inspirational  musical  service  in  every 
Sunday  School  in  the  Church. 

Inspirational  Singing 

I.  The  Text,  the  source  of  inspiration-:- 
Song  99,  "Dearest  Children." 

1.  Everything  done  with  the  music 
must  be  compatible  with  the  message 
of  the  text. 

2.  Music  in  itself  has  no  definite  mean- 
ing. 

3.  The  words  illustrate  the  music,  the 
music  magnifies  the  words  investing 
them  with  an  added  eloquence  which 
enhances  their  emotional  values. 

II.  Tempo,  a  basic  factor  in  correct  mu- 
sical interpretation — Song  86,  "Choose 
the  Right." 

1.  Every  composition  hcis  its  own 
natural  characteristic  tempo. 

2.  Factors  that  determine  the  tempo. 
(Local,  occasional,  etc.) 

3.  Effects  of  true  tempo. 

III.  Effective  rendition  depends  on  proper 
use  of  emphasis—Song  182,  "Children 
Gladly  Join  and  Sing," 

1.  How  emphasis  must  assist  tempo. 

2.  Natural  emphasis  (measure,  phrase, 
harmonic). 

3.  Shifted  emphasis. 

4.  Changes  in  volume. 

IV.  Style  in  Song  Interpretation — Song 
210,  "In  Hymns  of  Praise." 

1.  Rendition  of  the  hymn  calls  for 
different  treatment  from  that  of  the 
song  type. 

2.  Scrags  that  sound  well  when  stmg  in 
unison. 

3.  Songs  that  should  be  sung  in  parts — ■ 
Refer  to  Song  No.  216. 

V.  The  Inspirational  Song — Song  249, 
"Jehovah,  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth." 

1.  Technical  perfection  only  a  means 
to  an  end. 

2.  The  end  is  the  Inspirational  Inter- 
pretation which  is  a  human  expres- 
sion unfettered  by  technical  restric- 
tions. 

Inspirational  Organ  Playing 

VI.  The  organ  a  necessity  in  Inspirational 
Religious    Service — Song    123,    "The 
World  is  Full  of  Beauty." 
1.  Historical    connection    with    church 
service. 
2.  Appropriateness. 
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3.  Shortcomings  of  piano  in  a  divine 
service — its  secular  uses. 
VII.  Its    musical    possibilities — Song    162, 
"Beautiful  Mountain  Home."  Its  tone 
color  in  sustained  volume,  in  express- 
iveness, in  pitch. 
VIII.  Organ     Literature — Song     89,     "God 
Speed  the  Right." 

1.  Its   general  nature — closely  related 
to  vocal  music. 

2.  Comparison  with  piano  music. 

3.  List  of  available  collections  of  organ 
music. 

4.  Bibliography. 

Inspirational  Conducting 

IX.  Personality  —  Song     238,    "Morning 
Thanksgiving."      Bearing,    appearance, 
tact,  speech,  taste. 
X.  Vitalizing     the     musical     rendition — 
Song  259,  "Children's  Praise." 

Inspirational  Marching 

XI.  Reason  for  marching — ^what  we  hope  to 
achieve  by  marching — Song  58,  "Hark, 
Listen  to  the  Trumpeters." 

1.  Dispatch. 

2.  Order. 

3.  Dignity. 

XII.  Concrete  examples  of  overcoming 
problems  in  marching — Song  221, 
"When  Christ  was  Bom  in  Bethlehem." 

Song  No.  99,  "Dearest  Children  God  is 
Near  You,"  is  the  one  chosen  for  the  Decem- 
ber Union  Meeting  and  the  Sunday  Schools 
for  January.  .;,s* 

lliere  are  many  so-called  songs  without 
words.  These  are  called  songs  because  they 
are  built  upon  very  beautiful,  flowing  mel- 
odies.    However,  a  real  song  must  have  an 


attractive    story    or    speak    of    some    truths 
through  the  medium  of  prose  or  poetry. 

The  most  successful  songs  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  text  are  those  most  easily  under- 
stood by  the  masses.  If  the  text  is  under- 
standable the  problem  of  interpretation  is 
much  easier  to  solve.  Even  then,  our  powers 
of  discrimination  are  limited  according  to  our 
ability  and  experience.  Therefore,  all  who 
expect  to  succeed  in  the  realm  of  choral  con- 
ducting should  learn  to  sing  and  gain  experi- 
ence and  know  the  possibilities  and  limita- 
tions of  the  human  voice. 

The  chief  purpose  of  singing  in  Sunday 
School  is  to  give  inspiration,  joy,  rest,  etc., 
to  all  assembled  for  worship.  When  these 
emotions  are  not  touched  and  developed  the 
time  devoted  to  this  activity  is  nothing 
more  than  wasted  minutes. 

In  song  No.  99,  which  has  the  greatest 
source  of  inspiration,  the  music  or  the  words? 
It  is  hoped  that  you  all  agree  that  the  words 
will  serve  the  purpose  more  fully.  That  does 
not  mean  that  the  music  cannot  be  of  great 
assistance  in  developing  inspiration.  For 
each  element  (words  and  music)  to  function 
one  hundred  per  cent,  both  must  be  known 
perfectly. 

Is  it  possible  for  you  to  know  that  "God 
is  near  you,  watching  o'er  you  day  and 
night?"  The  answer  is  given  in  the  line^ — 
"if  you  strive  to  do  what's  right."  Another 
promise  is  given  thus:  "He  will  bless  you, 
if  you  put  your  trust  in  Him." 

We  cannot  estimate  the  great  good  that 
would  come  to  us  if  we  would  be  ever  con- 
scious of  the  beautiful  truths  in  those  words. 
'To  be  so  conscious  one  must  know  the  text, 
live  the  text  and  feel  the  thrill  that  comes 
with  singing  the  tones  with  the  words. 

Verses  two  and  three  are  also  inspiring, 
faith  promoting,  and  full  of  promise  . 


-*-  ■■*- 
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'There  is  in  souls  a  sympathy  with  sounds. 
And,  as  the  mind  is  pitched,  the  car  is  pleased 
With  melting  airs,  or  martial,  brisk  or  grave. 
Some  chord  in  unison  with  what  we  hear 
Is  touched  within  us,  and  the  heart  replies/* 

— Cowper* 
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General  Board  Committee:    John  T.  Wahlquist,  Chairman;  James  L.  Barker,  Vice-Chairman 


The  tentative  schedule  for  1935-36  ap- 
peared in  the  September  issue  of  The  In- 
structor. Where  classes  started  October 
13th,  the  schedule  below  holds.  Classes  with 
a  late  start  are  advised  to  meet  either  De- 
cember 22nd  or  29th  or  both  dates.  The  les- 
sons are  numbered  to  prevent  confusion  where 
classes  started  late.  It  is  never  too  late  to  start 
teacher-training.  Classes  organized  in  No- 
vember or  December  can  complete  the  course 
in  May  or  June  respectively. 

SCHEDULE  FOR  DECEMBER 

December  1.     Story-Telling 

Chapter  V,  pages  62,  70  inclusive. 

Hear  two  or  three  demonstrations  of  story- 
telling, previously  assigned.  Discuss  the 
questions,  pages  68  and  69.  Have  a  librarian 
discuss  "Literature  for  Children."  See  the 
selected  references  for  suggestions. 

Sp>end  considerable  time  on  the  assignment, 
especially  Exercises  1  and  2.  Have  volun- 
teers inquire  about  problems  and  projects 
tmder  way  in  the  various  wards. 

December  8.    The  Problem-Project 
Method 

Chapter  VI,  pages  71-78  inclmive. 

See  The  Instructor,  Volume  68,  November, 
1933,  pages  516-517,  for  detailed  examples 
of  problems  and  projects  in  a  Book  of  Mor- 
mon course  of  study. 

Learning  Exercises  1  and  2  should  receive 
careful  treatment.  Blackboard  demonstra- 
tions by  volunteers  are  best.  No  one  should 
be  embarrassed  because  of  the  nature  of  his 
problems.  Hear  reports  on  problem-projects 
being  carried  on  in  the  Stake.  Evaluate 
these.  Assign  students  to  follow  them  and 
to  report  findings  at  a  later  date. 

Encourage  students  to  prepare  for  an  in- 
formal socialized  recitation  on  Chapter  VII. 
the  most  important  chapter  in  the  book. 
The  questions  are  merely  suggestive  (page 
86). 

December  15th.    The  Socialized 
Recitation 

Chapter  VII.  pages  79-87  inclusive. 

Inasmuch  as  this  method  is  most  appro- 
priate for  Sunday  School  sessions,  students 
should  be  encouraged  to  put  their  questions 
to  the  class.  Distinguish  between  a  recita- 
tion— discussion  and  a  socialized-recitation. 


Between  an  informal  and  a  formal  type.  Cite 
examples  of  each.  What  are  the  difficulties, 
etc. 

Make  careful  assignment  of  the  directed 
observation  for  December  22nd  or  29th. 
Read  the  directions  aloud.  Ask  for  questions. 
Decide  upon  the  place  of  observation,  etc. 

December  22nd  or  29th.    Directed 
Observation  No.  2 

See  page  87. 

(Where  classes  started  late,  this  exercise 
may  be  omitted  or  students  may  visit  the 
Mutual  or  Primary  during  the  week.) 

The  Teacher-Training  class  will  be  dis- 
missed for  the  Christmas  programs,  either 
December  22nd  or  29th.  On  the  alternative 
Stinday  the  members  should  attend  Simday 
School  in  their  own  wards,  reporting  on 
Directed  Observation  No.  2  at  the  class 
session  to  be  held  January  5th. 

The  January  Union  Meeting 

Topic:     Lesson  Planning. 

Reference:  Wahlquist,  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities. 

Chapter  XIII.  Slides  used  in  the  1935 
Stake  Conventions. 

Notes  on  the  1935  Stake  Conventions. 

This  subject,  Lesson  Planning,  is  timed  to 
coincide  with  preparations  for  the  new  1936 
course  of  study.  The  importance,  time, 
place,  and  method  of  lesson  planning  should 
form  the  subject  matter  for  the  lecture  in  the 
general  session.  The  departmental  session 
should  be  devoted  to  the  actual  preparation  of 
a  lesson  mutually  selected. 

Stake  supervisors  will  recall  the  illustrated 
lecture  on  this  subject  given  in  the  1935  con- 
ventions and  the  technique  used  by  the  Gen- 
eral Board  representative  in  the  departmental 
sessions. 

Suggestions  for  the  General  Session 

In  the  1935  Conventions  the  following 
procedure  of  lesson  planning  was  advocated. 

1.  Read  the  lesson  in  the  Quarterly. 

2.  Read  the  notes  in  The  Instructor. 

3.  Read  the  text,  the  supplementary  cita- 
tions and  Scriptures. 

4.  Capitalize  upon  your  own  ( 1 )  thoughts, 
(2)  readings,  (3)  observations  (4)  conver- 
sations and   (5)   prayers. 

(Continued  on  page  531) 
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General  Board  Committee:    Robert  L.  Judd,  Chairman;  Bishop  David  A.  Smith, 

Vice-Chairman;  Alfred  C.  Recs 


Sunday  School  Extension  Courses 
IN  THE  Mission  Field 

The  Mission  Presidents,  General  Super- 
intendency  of  Sunday  Schools  and  the  Mis- 
sion Sunday  School  Committee  of  the  Gen- 
eral Board  met  October  7,  1935  at  11:20  a. 
m.  in  the  board  room  of  the  Brigham  Young 
Memorial  Building  to  consider  the  advance- 
ment of  Sunday  Schools  in  Latter-day  Saint 
missions.  ^ 

Present:  Superintendents  George  D. 
Pyper  and  George  R.  Hill:  Presidents  George 
S.  Romney,  Don  B.  Colton,  Joseph  J.  Daynes, 
James  M.  Kirkham,  LeGrande  Richards 
James  M.  Peterson,  Wilford  Richards,  Abel 
S.  Rich,  Harold  W.  Pratt,  Nicholas  G.  Smith, 
Elders  Robert  L.  Judd,  A.  C.  Rees  and  A.  H. 
Reiser,  secretary. 

The  time  was  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  Sunday  School  Extension  Courses  in  the 
Missions  an  outline  of  which  was  submitted 
by  Elder  Robert  L.  Judd,  chairman  of  the 
comimittee  on  Mission  Sunday  Schools. 

Reports  of  progress  achieved  during  the 
current  year  with  extension  work  were  made 
by  Presidents  George  S.  Romney  of  the 
Northern  States,  Wilford  Richards  of  the 
North  Central  States,  Don  B.  Colton  of  the 
Eastern  States,  and  James  M.  Kirkham  of  the 
East  Central  States.  The  advantages  of  such 
a  project  were  enthusiasticaly  stressed  by  all 
those  in  attendance.  It  was  suggested,  how- 
ever, tiiat  the  regular  Simday  School  lessons 
be  simplified  and  adapted  expressly  for  cot- 
respondence  courses  and  that  provision  be 
made  for  questions  to  be  answered  by  the 
pupils. 

It  was  decided  that  the  courses  be  limited 
to  two — a  junior  and  a  senior  course — to  be 
prepared  by  the  General  Board,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Board  Committee  suggested  that  they 
be  based  upon  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
with  particular,  specific  ultimate  adaptation 
and  application  to  Gospel  principles  and  the 
Restoration. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  present  Primary 
courses  may  be  used  for  the  children  of  the 
extension  classes  and  that  the  presidents 
would  study  the  samples  of  the  courses  to  be 
submitted  and  suggest  to  the  committee  which 
of  the  courses  give  the  greatest  promise  of 
successful  use  and  adaptation  for  the  senior 
extension  courses,  and   that  particular  con- 


sideration   be    given    the    New    Testament 
Course  based  upon  "What  Jesus  Taught." 

Northern  States  Mission  Convention 

A  convention  of  the  Priesthood  and  aux- 
iliary heads  of  the  Northern  States  Mission 
was  held  at  Logan  Square,  Sunday,  October 
13th.  The  general  meetings  were  held  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mission  President  Elder 
George  S.  Romney  and  were  well  attended. 

At  the  Sunday  School  session,  under  the 
direction  of  Superintendent  William  L.  Han- 
sen, there  were  representaives  from  many  dis- 
tricts. Over  6,000  miles  had  been  traveled 
to  reach  EvOgan  Square  and  return.  The 
General  Board's  picture  of  a  "Teacher  Pre- 
paring His  Lesson"  was  shown  to  the  entire 
group  before  the  separation.  In  the  Sunday 
School  Department  the  following  program 
was  rendered: 

"Superintendents'  Responsibilities  —  Ap- 
proved Attendance  Chart,"  by  Superintend- 
ent S.  S.  Gibbs,  University  Branch. 

"How  to  Conduct  Adult  Classes,"  by  Royal 
Garf,  Instructor  of  Public  Speaking,  in  the 
Northwestern  University. 

Primary  Class  recitation  by  Milwaukee 
Sunday  School  teacher. 

Duties  of  the  Sunday  School  Secretary 
with  regard  to  minutes,  records  and  monthly 
reports. 

How  the  Librarian  can  best  serve  the 
teachers  and  school. 

Some  things  the  chorister  should  do — the 
organist. 

Miscellaneous  questions  and  answers. 

The  conference  was  attended  by  General 
Superintendent  George  D.  Pyper,  who  re- 
ported that  a  very  fine  spirit  prevailed  and 
the  workers  were  enthusiastic  over  Sunday 
School  plans. 

An  Appreciation 

Elder  Ensign  of  Clovis,  California  writes: 
"We  are  happy  in  the  work  of  the  Sunday 
School  and  wish  to  offer  an  appreciation  to 
the  General  Superintendency  and  General 
Board  for  the  wonderful  and  inspirational 
messages  which  we  receive  each  month 
through  The  Instructor.  Our  personal  ap- 
preciation to  you  and  all  who'  are  working 
for  the  Great  Cause." 


"Behold,  I  sent  you  out  to  testify  and  warn  the  people,  and  it  becometh  every 
man  who  hath  been  warned  to  warn  his  neighbor." — Doctrine  and  Covenants  88:81. 


WOMEN'S  J  SECTION 


General  Subject:     The  Ideals  of  Mormon  Womanhood 

General  Board  Committee:     Robert  L.  Judd,  Chairman;  Adam  S.  Bennion, 

Vice-Chairman  and  Alfred  C.  Rees 


LESSONS  FOR  1936 
First  Sunday,  January  5,  1936 

General  Subject — Ideals  of  Mormon  Wom- 
anhood, 

General  Objective:  To  teach  the  ideals 
of  Mormon  Womanhood  roofed  in  spiritual 
foundations,  moral  standards  and  social  atti- 
tudes. 

It  is  suggested  that  at  the  outset  teachers 
should  point  out  the  possibilities  of  the  year's 
work  in  stimulating  the  thinking  of  the  wom- 
en of  the  Church  along  the  lines  of  their 
own  development;  that  the  treatment  is  not 
to  be  of  a  dogmatic  character  but  that  the 
facts  will  be  thrown  out  to  the  women  of 
the  Church  for  their  own  appraisal  so  that  the 
conclusions  of  each  class,  each  Sabbath,  will 
bring  out  the  opinions  of  the  women  them- 
selves as  to  what  the  gospel  offers  to  them  as 
a  means  of  reaching  the  ideals  which  they 
themselves  have  set  up. 

At  this  session  teachers  may  present  hur- 
riedly the  year's  general  outline  as  given  in 
lesson  1  without  any  attempt  to  discuss  the 
details.  Teachers  should  give  the  class  to 
understand  that  once  the  facts  cU'e  presented 
to  them,  throughout  the  year,  they  will  be 
privileged  to  reach  their  own  conclusions. 
This  latitude  will  be  given  because  it  is  felt 
that  once  the  facts  are  presented  in  a  clear 
and  impressive  manner,  the  women  of  the 
Church,  both  young  and  old,  can  be  depended 
upon  to  reach  safe  and  sound  conclusions; 
that  they  are  working  out  their  own  destiny 
and  that  the  gospel  offers  the  safest,  surest 
guide  to  them  in  reaching  their  objective. 

At  this  point,  too,  teachers  should  sound 
the  warning  that  the  women  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  organized  attempt  to 
destroy  the  faith  of  young  people  and  to 
carry  them  away  with  empty  catch  phrases 
which  upon  analysis  prove  to  be  deceptive. 
They  may  also  point  out  that  Mormon  women 
and  girls  do  have  ideals  that  place  them 
practically  in  a  class  by  themselves  and  that 
this  course  is  to  bring  out  what  these  ideals 
are  sO'  they  may  be  looked  at,  weighed  and 
analyzed  with  the  result  that  class  members 
will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  no 
small  thing  when  the  Lord  re-introduced  the 
Gospel  in  person  and  thereby  restored  the 
plan  of  life  and  eternal  salvation  which  from 
every  standpoint  exceeds  every  project, 
scheme  and  philosophy  that  man  has  been 


able  to  devise;  and  that  at  every  point  this 
divine  plan  glorifies  womanhood.  If  the 
class  generally  understands  that  a  free,  sincere 
discussion  is  to  be  encouraged,  then  considera- 
tion may  be  given  to  the  first  lesson  which 
gives  a  birds-eye  view  of  the  year's  work 
as  set  forth  in  lesson  1. 

Comments  may  be  invited  from  the  class 
respecting  the  scope  of  the  work  which  consti- 
tutes a  beautiful  pattern  of  women's  activities: 
spiritual,  moral,  social,  civic  and  mental.  It 
will  be  found  advantageous.  At  this  session 
merely  to  read  the  general  heads  and  sub- 
heads without  any  attempt  at  elaboration; 
but  the  impression  should  be  left  with  the 
class  that  the  Gospel  is  so  broad  in  its  scope 
and  its  possibilities  that  no  woman,  as  of 
course  no  man,  can  ever  develop  or  grow 
beyond  it. 

Assignments  should  then  be  made  of  lesson 
2 — "Each  one  must  live  her  own  life."  Class 
members  should  be  urged  to  approach  this 
lesson,  as  well  as  all  succeeding  lessons,  in 
the  spirit  of  open-mindedness  and  with  a  de- 
sire to  place  the  proper  estimate  upon  the 
value  of  the  restored  gospel  to  womankind. 

Second  Sunday,  January  12,  1936 
Lesson  Number   2.     Subject — Each   One 
Must  Live  her  own  Life. 

Objective;  To  teach  that  free  agency  im- 
poses upon  us  full  responsibility  for  our  de- 
cisions and  our  course  of  action. 

By  a  previous  assignment  have  some  one 
in  the  class  read  the  dialogue  between  mother 
and  daughter.  All  will  appreciate  that  this 
is  a  discussion  of  a  situation  which  is  be- 
coming altogether  too  commonplace.  By 
adroit  questioning  the  teacher  has  opportunity 
to  have  the  fact  brought  out  that  there  is 
nothing  new  in  the  statement — "I  am  going 
to  live  my  own  life" — for  that  was  a  privilege 
and  right  granted  us  in  the  spirit  world.  And 
that  when  any  woman  or  girl  makes  this 
statement  with  a  great  deal  of  flourish  and 
perhaps  dramatic  effect,  it  is  merely  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  was  understood  in  the  beginning 
in  the  spirit  world.  The  result  of  this  dis- 
cussion today  should  be  to  take  away  all  the 
glamour  of  this  empty  statement  about  living 
our  own  lives  and  to  show  that  that  right 
imposes  grave  responsibilities  and  that  if 
any  woman  or  girl  adopts  any  practice  as  a 
result  of  this  freedom,  or  abuses  her  liberty, 
she  herself  must  assume  full  responsibility 
for  the  results;  that  while  she  has  the  choice 
and  selection  of  her  habits,  she  cannot  control 
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the  results;  that  each  departure  from  the 
path  of  righteousness,  virtue  and  other  fine 
moral  qualities,  carries  with  it  its  own  in- 
escapable punishment.  In  a  word,  we  can 
control  our  decisions  but  cannot  change  the 
results  that  come  from  these  decisions.  Let 
the  class  discuss  frankly  the  girl's  attitude 
as  set  forth  in  today's  story.  What  about 
her  independence?  Is  anyone  completely  in- 
dependent? To  what  extent  can  any  woman 
or  girl  control  her  own  future?  Her  own 
happiness?  What  is  meant  by  broadminded- 
ness?  Let  the  class  analyze  that  catch  phrase 
and  show  that  it  is  intended  to  blind  young 
people  against  the  dangers  of  departing  from 
the  safe  path.  Refer  to  the  couplet  in  this 
lesson  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  each  one 
must  choose  for  herself  whether  she  will  take 
the  high  or  the  low  road. 

Third  Sunday,  January  19,  1936 

Lesson  Number  3. 

Subject — Our  Existence  as  Spirits. 

Objective:  To  teach  that  our  pre-existence 
was  a  reality. 

By  previous  arrangement  have  the  poem  in 
the  lesson  read  before  the  class,  dealing  with 
our  existence  before  we  came  here.  Point 
out  that  our  previous  hfe  was  a  time  of 
planning;  that  we  participated  in  that  plan- 
ning; that  it  was  then  that  we  had  an  under- 
standing of  our  freedom  of  action  then  as 
well  as  now;  and  that  freedom  of  choice  con- 
tinues as  long  as  we  are  distinct  personalities 
and  entities.  Impress  upon  the  class  that 
this  privilege  was  given;  but  stress  the  fact 
too  that  in  the  whole  plan  of  creation  there  is 
no  element  of  chance;  that  everything  works 
according  to  law  in  the  spiritual  and  moral 
as  well  as  in  the  physical  world.  This  lesson 
will  raise  the  curtain  on  the  scenes  that  are 
to  follow  which  will  dramatize  the  life  of  the 
individual  woman  and  girl  as  she  proceeds  to 
carry  out  her  own  plan  in  her  own  way  with 
a  full  understanding  that  she  is  responsible 
at  every  point  for  her  decisions;  and  that  at 


no  time  can  she  escape  the  operation  of  law. 

This  lesson  offers  opportimity  to  point 
to  the  restored  Gospel  as  the  one  dependable 
source  of  light  that  will  illumine  the  path  of 
every  woman  and  girl  who  by  her  daily  prac- 
tices, habits  and  acts,  shows  that  she  has 
set  her  mind  upon  her  goal — namely,  life  eter- 
nal in  the  celestial  kingdom  of  God;  and  that 
there  is  no  other  light,  no  other  guide  that 
will  convey  her  safely  to  that  objective. 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  26,  1936 

Lesson  Number  4. 

Subject — Our  participation  in  the  Gospel 
Plan. 

Objective:  To  teach  thai  in  the  spirit  world 
we  took  active  part  in  deciding  our  own  fu- 
ture. 

A  reading  of  the  lesson  today  brings  to 
light  the  fact  that  after  all  we  know  so  little 
of  the  Gospel  plan  as  restored  that  we  make 
very  poor  advocates  or  defenders  of  it.  The 
recison  that  so  many  of  us  are  carried  away 
by  attractive  theories  is  that  we  have  such 
small  understanding  of  the  beauties  of  the 
Gospel  itself.  In  the  limited  time  allowed,  let 
the  class  discuss  this  question.  Do  we  who 
live  under  the  blessings  of  the  restored  Gospel 
have  an  advantage  over  those  who  lived  in 
former  days  and  over  those  who  live  today 
without  the  gospel?  If  so,  what  are  these  ad- 
vantages and  how  can  we  embrace  them? 
Was  it  our  plan  in  the  spirit  world  to  come 
forth  at  this  particular  time?  Why  did  we 
ask  for  the  privilege  to  live  upon  the  earth 
at  this  time?  What  are  the  advantages  of 
being  bom  in  a  Latter-day  Saint  home?  Let 
it  be  brought  out  from  the  class  that  our  par- 
ticipation in  accepting  the  Gospel  plan  estab- 
lished our  right  to  choose  for  ourselves  our 
course  of  action  so  that  there  is  nothing  new 
in  the  glib  statement — "I  am  going  to  live  my 
own  life." 

Encourage  members  of  your  class  to  read 
carefully  every  lesson  and  ponder  its  con- 
tents. 


To  chase  the  clouds  of  life's  tempestuous  hours. 
To  strew  its  short  but  weary  way  with  flow'rs» 
New  hopes  to  raise,  new  feelings  to  impart, 
And  pour  celestial  balsam  on  the  heart; 
For  this  to  man  was  lovely  woman  giv'n. 
The  last  best  work,  the  noblest  gift  of  Heav'n. 

— ^T.  L.  Peacock  in  "The  Vision  of  Love." 
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LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY,  1936 

First  Sunday,  January  5,  1936 

Preliminary  Statement  to  Teachers 

Title  of  Coarse  and  Author  of  Lessons 

The  title  of  the  course  of  study  in  this 
department  this  year  is  "Teachings  and  Testi- 
mony of  New  Testament  Writers."  It  will 
be  a  distinctly  different  approach  to  the  acts 
of  the  ancient  apostles.  President  David  O. 
McKay  is  the  author  of  the  lessons  as  printed 
in  the  quarterlies.  The  point  of  view  will 
be  characteristically  Latter-day  Saint.  The 
Instructor  material  is  prepared  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  department  committee. 

A  New  Approach 

Since  the  approach  to  this  study  is  new,  no 
one  book  of  collateral  materials  can  be  rec- 
ommended exclusively.  A  number  of  excellent 
works  on  the  lives  and  careers  of  the  apostles 
of  old  are  to  be  had.  Gleanings  from  these 
will  provide  additional  factual  matter  as  need 
for  it  may  be  felt.  The  following  are  sug- 
gested for  evaluation  by  teachers: 

Ancient  Apostles — David  O.  McKay — 
$1.50. 

The  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ — Edward  H. 
Anderson— $1.50. 

Pen  Portraits  of  the  Twelve — Bernard  C. 
Clausen.  D.  D.— $1.50. 

.     The  Glorious  Company — ^Tracy  D.  Mygatt 
and  Frances  Witherspoon — $3.00. 

Any  of  these  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Deseret  Book  Co.,  44  East  South  Temple 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Make  Interpretation  Adequate  and  Impressive 
The  author  presents  in  these  lessons  a  mes- 
sage   of   profound   and    timely   importance. 


Teachers  have  the  great  responsibility  of  see- 
ing that  the  interpretation  of  the  lessons  in 
the  Gospel  Doctrine  Class  is  adequate  and 
impressive.  In  the  hope  of  suggesting  meth- 
ods and  materials  which  will  assist  in  making 
such  an  interpretation  the  teachers  "helps"  in 
The  Instructor  are  offered. 

Attain  a  Spiritual  Plane 

While  intellectual  understanding  of  the 
facts  is  important,  it  is  hoped  that  every 
lesson  will  rise  above  the  factual  and  intellect- 
ual plane  and  bring  impressively  to  every 
member  of  the  class  the  powerful  feelings  of 
assurance  to  the  soul  which  the  profound 
truths  of  these  lessons  are  intended  to  awaken. 
Aim,  therefore,  to  avoid  lengthy  dissertations 
or  lectures.  Allow  the  free  exercise  of  the 
spirit  of  inspiration  in  song,  poetry,  scripture 
and  well  and  simply  expressed  thought.  Pre- 
vent controversy,  debate  and  quibbling. 

iS^ar^  Each  Class  Inspiringlg 

A  thoughtful  study  of  the  lesson  helps  which 
follow  will  reveal  a  deliberate  purpose  in  each 
one,  namely,  to  have  each  class  session  begin 
with  some  beautiful,  soul-enriching  scripture, 
song,  poem  or  story  designed  to  help  the 
class  into  an  attitude  of  readiness  to  receive 
what  follows  in  the  right  spirit. 

Encourage  Participation  by  Prearranged  Plan 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
members  of  the  Gospel  Doctrine  classes  quite 
generally  enjoy  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
Sunday  School  lessons.  The  members  of  this 
class  are  people  of  expyerience  and  ideas  and 
they  delight  in  expressing  themselves.  It 
is  of  utmost  importance,  however,  that  the 
discussions  and  comments  be  tactfully  con- 
trolled and  directed.  Not  all  offerings  are 
relevant  to  the  lesson  imder  consideration. 
The  teacher  can  keep  control  of  the  class 
room  situation  best  by  making  careful  prep- 
aration in  advance  and  by  assigning  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class  to  present  or  develop  pre- 
planned parts  of  the  lesson.  It  is  better  to 
provide  opportunities  for  participation  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  and  limitations 
of  your  pre-arranged  lesson  plan  than  to 
leave  the  matter  open  to  last  minute  chance 
in  the  class  room.  Too  often  the  latter 
leads  to  a  complete  drifting  away  from  the 
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lesson  and  its  purpose  with  consequent  defeat 
of  the  teacher's  purpose  and  an  unprofitable 
class  period. 

Provide  abundant  opportunity  for  class 
members  to  participate,  but  see  to  it  in  ad- 
vance that  they  help  you  carry  forward  your 
plan  and  purpose,  because  after  all  you  are 
responsible  for  teaching  the  class. 

Encourage  Everyone  to  Read  the  Lessons 

Merely  to  read  the  lesson  material,  in  the 
quarterlies  is  captivating  and  inspiring.  The 
style  of  these  has  a  charm  and  beauty  that  is 
delightful.  You  may  rest  assured  that  if  you 
succeed  in  creating  in  your  class  the  at- 
mosphere which  arises  from  these  lessons, 
the  members  of  the  class  who  have  not 
read  them  will  do  so,  and  those  who  have, 
will  read  them  again.  It  will  be  distinctly 
to  the  advantage  of  every  member  to  have  a 
copy  of  the  lesson  quarterly. 

Second  Sunday,  January  12,  1936 

Lesson  1.    "The  Mystery  of  Life" 

General  Objecfive:  Prom  thoughtful  study 
of  the  teachings  and  testimony  of  New  Testa- 
ment writers  comes  knowledge  to  solve  the 
mystery  of  life. 

Lesson  Objective:  Though  the  secret  of 
life  may  seem  to  be  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  mortals,  yet  it  is  mans  duty  to  subdue 
nature,  and  master  all  physical  tendencies 
and' appetites.  Only  by  so  doing  can  he  dem- 
onstrate his  divinely  appointed  superiority 
oyer  all  other  created  things. 

At  least  one  week  in  advance 
make  the  following  arrangements  and  assign- 
ments for  this  lesson. 

1 .  If  your  class  can  sing  without  disturbing 
other  classes,  arrange  to  have  the  song  "Earth 
With  Her  Ten  Thousand  Flowers"  sung  on 
the  second  Sunday  as  an  introduction  to  this 
lesson.  If  singing  would  disturb  others,  ar- 
range with  the  chorister  to  have  it  sung  as 
one  of  the  songs  of  the  opening  exercises  on 
the  second  Sunday.  "Lend  to  the  rhyme  of 
the  poet  the  beauty  of  thy  voice." 

2.  Appoint  a  member  to  read:  "And  what 
is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June"  from  "The  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal,"  James  Russell  Lowell. 

3.  Appoint  another  member  to  read  the 
eighth  Psalm,  verses  3  to  8. 

4.  Assign  to  all  members  the  reading  of  the 
lesson  Quarterly  material — Lesson  1,  entitled. 

"The  Mystery  of  Life."  This  lesson  af- 
fords a  beautiful  thought-inspiring  approach 
to  this  profound  problem.  It  leads  to  an 
exalted  climax  which  carries  the  reader  on 
with  eagerness  and  zest  to  the  stimulating 
lessons  which  follow. 

5.  Make  a  careful  selection  of  four  mem- 


bers and  assign  to  each  of  them  the  reviewing 
in  their  own  words  of  one  part  of  the  lesson 
Quarterly.  Allow  each  one  two  minutes  and 
caution  him  to  observe  the  time  limit  strictly. 
You  will  observe  that  the  subject  matter  of 
the  lesson  Quarterly  divides  itself  into  four 
main  parts.  These  in  turn  may  be  sub-di- 
vided. 

How  to  Present  this  Lesson 

Make  a  brief,  appropriate  explanation  or 
introduction  of  each  part  to  be  presented  by  a 
member  of  the  class. 

After  all  of  the  assigned  parts  suggested 
above  have  been  presented,  the  teacher 
should  invite  the  class  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tions which  appear  at  the  end  of  the  lesson 
in  the  Quarterly  and  to  make  comments  and 
tO'  ask  questions. 

How  to  Handle  Questions 

It  is  not  tmcommon  for  class  members  to 
ask  questions  or  to  raise  problems  which, 
though  they  have  bearing  upon  the  subject 
of  the  course  of  study  are  not  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  lesson  of  the  day,  or  are  more 
clearly  applicable  to  a  lesson  to  be  consid- 
ered later  in  the  course.  Therefore,  the  teach- 
er must  weigh  every  question  carefully  be- 
fore permitting  it  to  go  tO'  the  class  for  dis- 
cussion. If  a  question  will  be  more  directly 
applicable  to  a  future  lesson,  tactfully  ask 
that  it  be  reserved  for  that  lesson.  If  con- 
sideration of  it  now  will  require  that  part  of 
the  presentation  you  have  planned  must  be 
omitted,  ask  that  it  be  reserved  until  time 
permits  ol  its  being  adequately  considered. 

Encourage  members  of  the  class  to  submit 
their  questions  to*  you  after  class  or  in  writing 
to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  place  them  most 
advantageously  in  your  lesson  plans.  It  is 
presumed,  of  course,  that  the  teacher  will  be 
fair,  openminded  and  respectful  of  the  views 
and  questions  of  others  at  all  times  and  will 
not  arbitrarily  dismiss  the  questions  or  com- 
ments of  class  members  as  trivial,  or  trouble- 
some. Nevertheless,  the  teacher  is  respon- 
sible to  all  members  of  the  class  to  conserve 
their  time  and  to  give  them  a  full  class  period 
of  purposeful,  profitable  lesson  presentation. 
It  is  therefore,  his  duty  to  prepare  thought- 
fully, systematically  and  purposefully  in  ad- 
vance tO'  put  all  the  time  to  the  best  use  in 
developing  the  specific  lesson  schediiled  for 
the  day.  Most  questions  raised  by  class 
members  have  their  place  and  value,  but  it  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  teacher  to  take  time 
to  evaluate  each  question  and  to  assign  it  to 
its  place  in  the  time  available  for  discussion. 

"And  what  is  so  rare  as  a  day  in  June? 
Then,  if  ever,  come  perfect  days; 
TTien  Heaven  tries  earth  if  it  be  in  tunc, 
And  over  it  softly  her  warm  ear  lays; 
Whether  we  look,  or  whether  we  listen, 
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We  hear  life  murmur,  or  see  it  glisten; 
Every  clod  feels  a  stir  of  might, 
An  instinct  within  it  that  reaches  and  towers, 
And,  groping  blindly  above  it  for  light, 
Climbs  to  a  soul  in  grass  and  flowers; 
The  flush  of  life  may  well  be  seen 
Thrilling  back  over  hills  and  valleys; 
The  cowslip  startles  in  meadows  green, 
The  buttercup  catches  the  sun  in  its  chalice, 
And  there's  never  a  leaf  nor  a  blade  too  mean 
To  be  some  happy  creature's  palace; 
The  little  bird  sits  at  his  door  in  the  sun, 
Atilt  like  a  blossom  among  the  leaves 
And  lets  his  illumined  being  o'er  run 
With  the  deluge  of  summer  it  receives; 
His  mate  feels  the  eggs  beneath  her  wings. 
And  the  heart  in  her  dumb  breast  flutters  and 
sings; 

He  sings  to  the  wide  world  and  she  to  her 

nest — 
In  the  nice  ear  of  Nature,  which  song  is  the 

best? 
Now  the  heart  is  so  full  that  a  drop  overfills 

it,  y 

We  are  happy  now  because  God  wills  it; 
No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have 

been, 
'Tis  enough  for  us  now  that  the  leaves  are 

green; 
We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  right 

well 
Now  the  sap  creeps  up  and  the  blossoms 

swell; 
We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot  help 

knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing; 

ir         *         ir 

Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how; 

Everything  is  happy  now, 

Everything  is  upward  striving; 

'T  is  as  easy  now  for  the  heart  to  be  true 

As  for  grass  to  be  green  or  skies  to  be  blue^ 
From  '"The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal." — ^Lowell. 

Third  Sunday,  January  19,  1936 

Lesson  2.    The  Reality  of  the  Historical 
Christ 

Objective:  Acceptance  of  the  reality  of 
Christ  and  His  doctrine  insures  the  triumph 
of  righteousness  in  the  life  of  the  individual 
and  of  the  nation. 

One  week  in  advance  make  the  following 
arrangements  and  assignments: 

1.  Either  have  sung  in  class  on  the  third 
Sunday  or  ask  that  it  be  sung  in  the  opening 
exercises : 

"I  Know  That  My  Redeemer  Lives." 

2.  If  this  song  is  to  be  sung  in  the  opening 
exercises,  appoint  a  good  reader  to  read 
selected  verses  of  it  in  the  class  on  the  third 
Sxmday. 

3.  Select  another  good  reader  to  read  the 


following  short  statement  entitled  "Here  is 
A  Man." 

4.  Ask  all  members  of  the  class  to  read  the 
lesson  Quarterly,  Lesson  2,  carefully  and  to 
come  prepared  to  discuss  the  questions  which 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  lesson. 

5.  Appoint  four  members  to  review  in  their 
own  words,  in  two  minutes  each  the  four 
main  parts  of  the  lesson: 

(1)  The  Historic  and  the  Traditional 
Christ. 

(2)  An  Effect  So  great  is  Evidence  of  an 
Adequate  Cause  as  an  Historic  Fact. 

(3)  Christianity  is  a  Personal  Attitude. 

(4)  Vital  Problems  of  Human  Existence 
Involved  in  the  Reality  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ. 
See  Lesson  quarterly. 

Invite  discussion  of  the  questions  appearing 
at  the  end  of  the  lesson  in  the  quarterly. 

"Here  is  a  man  who  was  bom  in  an  obscure 
village,  the  child  of  a  peasant  woman.  He 
grew  up  in  another  obscure  village.  He 
worked  in  a  carpenter's  shop  until  he  was 
thirty,  and  then  for  three  years  he  was  an 
itinerant  preacher.  He  never  wrote  a  book. 
He  never  held  an  office.  He  never  went  to 
college.  He  never  put  his  fo5t  inside  a  big 
city.  He  never  traveled  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  place  where  he  was  born.  He  never 
did  one  of  the  things  that  usually  accompanies 
greatness.  He  had  no  credentials  but  him- 
self. He  had  nothing  to  do  with  in  this  world 
except  the  naked  power  of  his  divine  manhood. 
While  still  a  young  man  the  tide  ol  popular 
opinion  turned  against  him.  He  was  turned 
over  to  his  enemies.  His  friends  ran  away. 
One  of  them  denied  him;  another  betrayed  him. 
He  went  through  the  mockery  of  a  trial.  He 
was  nailed  on  the  cross  between  two  thieves. 
His  executioners  gambled  for  the  only  piece 
of  property  he  had  on  earth  while  he  was 
dying  and  that  was  his  coat.  When  he  was 
dead  he  was  taken  down  and  laid  in  a  bor- 
rowed grave  through  the  pity  of  a  friend. 

"Nineteen  wide  centures  have  come  and 
gone  and  today  he  is  the  center  of  the  hu- 
man race,  and  the  leader  of  the  column  of 
progress.  I  am  far  within  the  mark  when  I 
say  that  all  the  armies  of  the  world  that  ever 
marched  and  all  the  navies  that  were  ever 
built  and  all  the  parliaments  that  ever  sat, 
and  all  the  kings  that  ever  reigned  put  to- 
gether have  not  affected  the  life  of  man  upon 
this  earth  as  profitably  as  has  that  one  soli- 
tary man." — ].  A.  Francis. 

Develop  the  objective:  In  your  plan  of 
procedure  for  guiding  the  discussion  and  espe- 
dally  discussion  of  the  questions  remember  tt: 
guide  in  the  direction  of  sustaining  and  clari- 
fying the  objectives  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  lesson. 

By  way  of  application  invite  members  to 
consider  and  to  show  how  acceptance  of  the 
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reality  of  Christ's  existence  and  teaching  for- 
tifies one  in  his  desire  and  effort  to  live  right- 
eously. 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  26,  1936 

Lesson  3.    Testimonies 

Objective:  "To  receive  revelation  either 
by  inspiration  or  direct  communication  is  the 
highest  achievement  of  man  in  the  mortal 
state." 

Note  the  parts  of  this  lesson: 

1.  Three  Sources  of  Testimony. 

2.  Reason  Inadequate. 

3.  Revelation. 

4.  Jesus,  the  Revelation  of  God  to  Man, 
Confirmed  by  Witnesses. 

5.  Six  Fundamental  Truths. 

(These  form  the  basis  of  the  entire 
course.  They  may  well  be  memorized. 
At  every  opportunity  they  should  be 
amplified  and  reinforced. ) 

Assign  One  Week  in  Advance: 

1.  Someone  to  read  "O  World,"  by  George 
Santayana — following. 

2.  Someone  else  to  read  the  lines  from 
Dryden,  quoted  in  the  lesson  Quarterly,  "Dim 
as  the  borrowed  rays  of  moon  and  stars." 

3.  Five  persons  to  state  briefly  (2  minutes) 
in  their  own  words  (or  number  5  from  mem- 
ory) the  substance  of  the  5  parts  of  the  les- 
son noted  above. 

How  to  present  this  lesson: 

In  the  presence  of  the  class  write  upon  the 
blackboard  the  objective  of  this  lesson.  See 
above.  There  is  a  challenging  statement!  Be- 
fore undertaking  discussion  of  this  objective, 
make  brief  appropriate  introduction  or  expla- 
nation of  each  part  to  be  presented  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 

Before  "O  World"  is  read,  invite  members 
to  ponder  upon  the  truth  expressed  in  the 
last  six  lines:  Don't  quote  them  yourself, 
leave  that  for  the  reader. 

"Our  knowledge  is  a  torch  of  smoky  pine; 
Bid,  then,  the  tender  light  of  faith  to  shine 
Unto  the  thinking  of  the  thought  divine." 

Before  Dryden's  lines  are  read,  invite  mem- 
bers to  ponder  upon  the  truth  expressed  in 
the  last  three  lines: 

"How  can  the  less  the  greater  comprehend? 
Or  finite  Reason  reach  Infinity? 
For  what  could  fathom  God  were  more  than 
He." 
Invite  members  of  the  class  to  answer  the 
following  questions: 


1.  Name  Five  New  Testament  witnesses 
of  the  Reality  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  His 
Teachings. 

2.  What  makes  each  one  a  particularly 
trustworthy  witness? 

Suggest  that  members  memorize  the  Six 
Fundamental  Truths  of  which  these  witnesses 
are  to  testify.  * 

Key  ideas  to  aid  are: 

1.  Existence  of  God. 

2.  His  Fatherhood. 

3.  His  interest  in  us. 

4.  His  plan  of  life  for  us. 

5.  Rewards  for  Obedience. 

6.  Death  the  door  to  personal  immortality. 

(Write  these  upon  the  blackboard.) 

Conclude  the  lesson  by  inviting  the  class 
to  give  reasons  for  believing  the  statement 
you  have  written  upon  the  blackboard  to  be 
true.  In  conducting  this  feature  be  prepared 
to  write  in  a  word  or  short  phrase  every  rea- 
son which  may  be  given.  This  will  require 
that  you  make  an  effort  in  advance  to  antici- 
pate what  reasons  may  be  given. 

Consider  the  following  in  this  connection: 

1.  People  who  have  received  revelation  are 
outstanding  examples  of  high  achievement  in 
the  spiritual  sense. 

— ^The  Ancient  Prophets. 
— Joseph  Smith. 

— Humble  Obscure  people  who  have  an  un- 
faltering   "testimony." 

2.  God  Reveals  Himself  to  whom  He  will. 
He  chooses  only  the  worthy. 

3.  Those  to  whom  He  has  chosen  to  reveal 
Himself  and  His  truth  in  the  past  have  been 
possessed  of  spirituality  and  discernment  to  a 
high  degree. 

4.  Whoever  receives  knowledge  of  God 
and  his  truth  by  revelation  (inspiration)  and 
thereby  becomes  a  witness,  to  the  extent  that 
he  remains  worthy  and  faithful  is  transformed 
and  magnified. 

5.  This  is  life  eternal  *********** 
*  *  No  greater  achievement  than  eternal  life! 

O  World 

O  world,  thou  choosest  not  the  better  part! 
It  is  not  wisdom  to  be  only  wise, 
And  on  the  inward  vision  close  the  eyes. 
But  it  is  wisdom  to  believe  the  heart. 
Columbus  found  a  world,  and  had  no  chart, 
Save  one  that  faith  deciphered  in  the  skies; 
To  trust  the  soul's  invincible  surmise 
Was  all  his  science  and  his  only  art. 
Our  knowledge  is  a  torch  of  smoky  pine 
That  lights  the  pathway  but  one  step  ahead 
Across  a  void  of  mystery  and  dread. 
Bid,  then,  the  tender  light  of  faith  to  shine 
By  which  alone  the  mortal  heart  is  led 
Unto  the  thinking  of  the  thought  divine. 

— George  Santayana. 
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Vice-Chairman;  Carl  F.  Eyring 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  JANUARY,  1936 

"If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God,  that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and 
upbraideth  not;  and  it  shall  be  given  him. 

But  let  him  ask  in  faith,  nothing  wavering.  For  he  that  wavereth  is  like  a  wave  of  the 
sea,  driven  by  the  wind  and  tossed." — James  1:5-6. 


LESSONS  FOR  1936 

Introductory  Note  to  Teachers 

During  the  year  a  study  "will  be  made  of 
the  Articles  of  Faith.  No  '  Lesson  Quarterly" 
will  be  written,  because  the  subject  is  so  well 
treated  in  the  Articles  of  Faith  by  Elder 
James  E.  Talmage.  This  book  will  serve  as 
the  text  of  the  course.  The  1924  edition  may 
be  obtained  from  The  Deseret  Book  Com- 
pany, 44  E.  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City, 
for  the  price  of  50c  postpaid  in  lots  of  6  or 
more  at  a  time.  45c  postpaid  if  cash  accom- 
panies the  order.  In  Utah  add  2%  for  sales 
tax.  It  is  hoped  that  all  members  of  your 
class  will  have  access  to  this  book  and  will 
carefully  read  its  contents.  In  addition  to 
the  Articles  of  Faith  you  will  find  Sunday 
Night  Talks  by  Talmage  an  excellent  refer- 
ence book. 

The  lesson  outlines  are  worked  out  on  the 
basis  of  teaching  units.  The  "Suggested  Ma- 
terial Outline"  does  not  always  follow  the 
outline  natural  to  the  text,  but  the  departures 
have  been  made  solely  in  the  interest  of  more 
effective  teaching.  As  we  offer  you  enrich- 
inent  material,  do  not  think  that  any  part  of 
the  text  material  should  be  omitted  in  your 
study.  Remember,  the  text  is  the  source  of 
your  basic  material. 

The  "Suggested  Method  Outline"  gives 
you  suggestions  on  how  to  teach  each  les- 
son. It  is  hoped  that  you  will  find  these  sug- 
gestions of  value.  In  the  "Assignment"  we 
suggest  how  the  lesson  may  be  applied  to 
living.  With  these  suggestions  and  your  ex- 
perience and  imagination,  you  will  have  the 
joy  of  seeing  the  lessons  live  in  the  lives  of 
the  young  men  and  women  of  Zion. 

Following  are  the  lesson  titles  for  the  year: 


Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet. 
Theology  and  Religion. 
Evidences  of  the  Existence  of 


Lesson  1 . 

Lesson  2. 

Lesson  3. 
God. 

Lesson  4.    Attributes  of  the  Father,  Son, 

and  Holy  Ghost. 

Lesson  5.     Man's  Free  Agency. 

Lesson  6.     Nature  of  Sin  and  the  Fall. 

Lesson  7.     Atonement  of  Christ. 


Lesson    8.     Nature  of  Salvation  and  Ex- 
altation. 

Lesson    9.     Nature  of  Faith. 
Lesson  10.     Nature  of  Repentance. 
Lesson  11.     Baptism  as  an  Initiatory  Rite. 
Lesson  12.     Mode  of  Baptism. 
Lesson  13.     Gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Lesson  14.     Nature  of  Genuine  Worship. 
Lesson  15.     Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  sup- 
per. 
Lesson  16.     Men  called  of  God. 
Lesson  17.    The  Church  an  Aid  to  Spirit- 
ual Development. 

Lesson  18.     The    Priesthood,    a    Call    to 
Service. 
Lesson  19.     Spiritual  Gifts. 
Lesson  20.     ITie  Nature  of  Revelation. 
Lesson  21.     The   Origin   and   Growth   of 
the  Old  Testament. 
Lesson  22.    The  New  Testament, 
Lesson  23.    The  Origin  and  Description  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Lesson  24.     "Translation   of   the  Book   of 
Mormon. 

Lesson  25.    Authenticity  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon. 

Lesson  26.     Archaeology  and  Ethnology  of 
the  Western  Continent. 

Lesson  27.     Revelation  and  Inspiration. 
Latter-day  Revelation. 
Dispersion  of  Israel. 
Gathering  of  Israel. 
Zion. 

The  Kingdom  of  God. 
Christ's  Reign  on  Earth. 
The  Church  and  God's  King- 


Lesson  28 

Lesson  29. 

Lesson  30, 

Lesson  31. 

Lesson  32. 

Lesson  33. 

Lesson  34. 
dom. 

Lesson  35. 

Lesson  36. 
Body. 

Lesson  37. 

Lesson  38. 

Lesson  39. 
ture. 

Lesson  40. 
the  Land. 

Lesson  41. 

Lesson  42. 

Lesson  43, 

Lesson  44. 
Life. 


The  Immortality  of  Man. 
The      Resurrection     of      the 

Freedom  in  Worship. 
Perfectability  of  Man. 
Obedience  to  the  Laws  of  Na- 

Attitude  toward  the  Laws  of 

Free  Will  Offerings. 
The  Sabbath  Day. 
Marriage  and  the  Home. 
Integrating     the     Values     of 
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LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY 

First  Sunday,  January  5,  1936 

This  Sunday  may  well  be  devoted  to  wel- 
coming the  new  members  who  have  been  ad- 
vanced from  Department  C,  in  perfecting  the 
class  organization,  and  in  giving  a  preview 
of  the  course  of  study  for  the  year. 

Second  Sunday,  January  12,  1936 
Lesson  1.    Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet 

Texts:  Articles  of  Faith,  James  E.  Tal- 
mage,  pp.  7-28;  Essentials  in  Church  History, 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith,  pp.  25-40;  Joseph 
Smith  the  Prophet  Teacher,  B.  H.  Roberts, 
pp.  12-13  and  62-66;  Pearl  of  Great  Price, 
p.  75;  Cannon's  Life  of  Joseph  Smith;  Evans' 
Joseph  Smith,  An  American  Prophet, 

Objective:  Individually  we  may  obtain 
help  from  God  by  the  same  open-minded  and 
prayeriul  attitude  that  led  Joseph  Smith,  the 
Prophet,  to  the  first  vision. 

Suggested  Material  Outline: 

L  Parentage  and  Youth  of  Joseph  Smith. 

a.  Ancestry  of  Joseph  Smith. 

b.  Boyhood  of  Joseph  Smith, 

IL  Joseph's  Search  for  the  Truth  and  the 
Result. 

a.  His  account  of  the  first  vision. 

1.  His  open-minded  and  prayerful 
attitude, 

2.  God  responds  to  such  an  attitude. 

b.  Courage  needed  to  challenge  the  sec- 
tarian world. 

1.  He  proved  the  testimony  of  James 
to  be  true. 

2.  He  knew  that  God  lived  and  that 
man  can  hold  communion  with 
Him. 

3.  He  knew  the  sectarian  churches 
were  wrong. 

4.  With  this  knowledge  he  had  cour- 
age to  break  with  his  social  environ- 
ment 

III.  Meaning  of  the  term  "Prophet."     (/ir- 

ficles  of  Faith,  page  494;  Joseph  Smith 

the  Prophet  Teacher,  page  12.) 

a.  Tested  by  the  meaning  of  the  term, 

Joseph    was    found    to    be    a    true 

prophet. 

IV.  The  Wentworth  Historic  Letter.     The 

Articles  of  Faith. 

Suggested  Method  Outline: 

I.  A  short  report  on  the  parentage  and 
youth  of  Joseph  Smith. 

a.  Parentage.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
teacher,  or  better  still  members  ol  the  class, 
prepare  a  large  chart  (or  an  outline  on  the 
blackboard)  illustrating  the  genealogy  of  Jo- 
seph Smith;  and  also  a  simple  map  fixing  the 
important  places  of  residence  (see  Essentials 
in  Church  History).  With  these  tools  the 
report  on  parentage  may  proceed  with  dis- 
patch, clarity,  and  interest. 


As  a  close-up  on  the  character  of  these 
ancestors,  a  well  prepared  member  of  the 
class  might  read  Asael  Smith's  advice  to  his 
family,  written  as  an  intended  posthumous 
address  to  them.  (See  pp.  28-29,  Essentials 
in  Church  History.) 

h.  Boyhood.  A  few  well  chosen  pic- 
tures will  add  freshness  to  this  interesting 
story,  especially  if  scenes  as  Joseph  saw 
them  are  procured — for  instance,  the  Smith 
farm,  the  Sacred  Grove,  the  Hill  Cumorah, 
etc.  It  is  suggested  that  when  pictures  are 
thus  shown,  they  be  not  passed  promiscu- 
ously among  the  members  of  the  class,  but 
be  held  by  the  leader  in  a  conspicuous  man- 
ner and  described  by  him.  To  do  this  it  may 
be  necessary  for  the  leader  to  move  among 
the  members  of  the  class.  In  some  schools, 
where  projection  apparatus  is  available,  lan- 
tern slides  or  film  strips  can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. 

II.  Joseph's  own  account  of  the  first  vision. 
This  account  is  so  clear  and  so  beautifully 
expressed  that  it  is  worth  reading  to  the  class. 
It  is  suggested  that  a  member  of  the  class  be 
prepared  to  read  the  account  in  a  finished  and 
impressive  manner. 

To  test  whether  the  class  gets  the  mes- 
sage from  the  reading,  and  as  an  aid  to 
establishing  the  objective  of  the  lesson,  the 
teacher  might  ask  some  such  questions  as 
the  following: 

With  what  attitude  of  mind  did  Joseph 
seek  the  Lord? 

Do  you  think  the  Lord  will  always  respond 
in  some  manner  to  such  an  attitude? 

Discuss  the  significance  of  the  statement, 
by  Elder  B.  H.  Roberts,  "What  a  change 
had  come  to  this  youth  in  one  brief  hour! 
How  little  that  fair-haired  lad,  standing  there 
in  the  impruned  forest,  with  the  sunlight 
stealing  through  the  trees  about  him,  realized 
the  burden  placed  upon  his  shoulders  that 
early  spring  morning,  by  reason  of  the  vis- 
itation he  received  in  answer  to  prayer!" 

To  what  extent  may  the  modern  boy  and 
girl  by  praying  be  changed  "in  one  brief 
hcmr?" 

List  the  new  convictions  possessed  by  Jo- 
seph as  he  left  the  forest  that  beautiful  spring 
morning. 

III.  Meaning  of  the  term  "prophet."  This 
could  very  well  take  the  form  oi  a  short  re- 
port by  some  member  of  the  class.  By  use  of 
the  references  here  suggested,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  teacher,  the  student  will  be  able 
to  make  a  clear  statement  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term  "prophet,"  and  also'  list  activities  of 
Joseph  Smith  which  mark  him  as  a  prophet. 
(See  for  example.  Articles  of  Faith,  page  16, 
and  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet  Teacher,  pp. 
63-66.)  This  list  might  well  be  written  on 
the  blackboard. 

IV.  The  Articles  of  Faith.  The  teacher 
should  make  a  brief  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  year's  course  will  consist  of  a  study 
of  the  Articles  of  Faith,  and  that  The  Ar- 
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fides  of  Faith  by  James  E.  Talmage  will  be 
used  as  the  text.  He  should  further  point 
out  that  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  John  Wentworth, 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Chicago  Demo-' 
ccat,  Joseph  Smith  "gives  a  remarkably  clear 
statement  of  the  leading  events  in  the  Proph- 
et's life  and  in  the  history  of  the  church,  to- 
gether with  an  epitome  of  its  doctrines,  which 
has  since  been  called  'The  Articles  of  Faith'." 
This  is  the  "earliest  published  document  by 
Joseph  Smith  (March  15,  1842),  making  any 
pretention  to  a  consecutive  narration  of  those 
events  in  which  the  latter-day  work  had  its 
origin;  and  for  combining  conciseness  of 
statement  with  comprehensiveness  of  treat- 
ment, it  has  few  equals  among  historical 
documents,  and  certainly  none  that  excel  it 
in  our  church  literature."  (B.  H.  Roberts, 
A  Comprehensive  History  of  the  Church, 
Vol.  2,  p.  131.) 

Assignment:  As  an  application  of  today's 
lesson  it  is  suggested  that  each  member  of 
the  class  be  asked  to  come  prepared  next  Sun- 
day to  give  a  statement  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term  prophet  Having  carefully  worked 
out  the  plan  for  the  lesson,  "Religion  and 
Theology"  to  be  presented  next  Sunday,  the 
teacher  shoud  make  special  assignments  to 
students.  This  may  be  done  in  the  class,  or 
even  better  in  many  cases,  by  special  ap- 
pointment at  the  close  of  Sunday  School.  A 
special  assignment  "Two  Types  of  So-called 
Religion"  could  well  be  made  at  this  time. 

The  Two  and  One-half  Minute  Talk  for 
January: 

If  your  class  has  opportunity  to  furnish 
one  of  the  talks  during  January,  the  topic 
"The  Duty  of  Inquiry,"  discussed  in  Chap- 
ter VII,  'In  Search  of  Truth"  by  John  A. 
Widtsoe  might  be  presented. 

Teacher's  Closing  Minute:  The  teacher 
might  close  the  class  work  with  some  such 
statement  as  this:  "I  hope  that  during  the 
week  you  will  feel  free  to  approach  your 
problems  in  an  open-minded  and  prayerful 
manner.  Give  God  a  chance  to  help  you. 
Let  us  repeat  the  concert  recitation,  James 
1:5-6." 

Third  Sunday,  January  19,  1936 

Lesson  2.    Religion  and  Theology 

Text:  Articles  of  Faith,  Talmage,  pp.  1-7. 
The  book  Religion  and  the  Good  Life  by 
William  Clayton  Bower  (Abingdon  Press, 
New  York)  might  be  read  with  profit. 

Objective:  True  Religion — the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ — is  a  way  of  life  which  is  com- 
prehensive,  forward-looking,  secure,  and  eter- 
nal. 

Suggested  Material  Outline: 

I.  Religion: 

a.   What  is  religion? 

1.  Is  religion  a  set  of  organized  and 
critically  studied  beliefs?  No,  This  is  the 
subject-matter  of  theology.     We   find   that 


such  organized  beliefs  often  have  not  been 
sufficiently  comprehensive  and  as  a  result 
the  great  historic  creeds  have  sprung  up. 
And  too  often  these  creeds  have  moulded 
and  shaped  false  beliefs.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion we  find  Joseph  Smith  thus  recording  his 
boyhood  experience:  "It  was  impossible  for 
a  person  young  as  I  was  and  so  unac- 
quainted with  men  and  things  to  come  to  any 
certain  conclusion  as  to  who  was  right  and 
who  was  wrong," 

2.  Is  religion  simply  an  emotional 
experience?  Undoubtedly  true  religion  is 
charged  with  matiu-ed  and  well  balanced  emo- 
tions, but  surely  it  is  more  than  these  emo- 
tions, and  certainly  it  does  not  consist  of  the 
emotional  seizxires  often  found  among  per- 
sons of  the  dogmatic  and  fanatic  type.  Ef- 
fervescent emotionalism  impedes  the  growth 
of  true  religion. 

3.  Religion  is  a  way  of  life.  Latter- 
day  Saints  "seek  truth  actively  and  try  to 
build  their  lives  with  and  upon  correct  be- 
liefs. Their  beliefs  are  used  in  meeting  daily 
human  needs;  their  ignorance  they  seek  to 
diminish  by  seeking  after  more  knowledge, 
increasing  beliefs.  .  ,  .  In  this  eternal  quest, 
truth  must  be  cherished  and  error  laid  aside." 
(Articles  of  Faith  by  John  A.  Widtsoe,  The 
Improvement  Era,  April,  1935.)  One's  per- 
sonal religion,  then,  consists  of  (1)  a 
dynamic  searching  for  the  elements  of  truth 
and  value  in  the  total  world  of  experience; 
(2)  the  proper  estimating  of  the  relative  value 
of  these  elements  especially  when  viewed  as 
a  whole;  and  (3)  the  building  in  thought  and 
deed  of  these  elements  into  one  whole  life 
structure — a  structure  more  magnificent  than 
the  simi  of  its  elements,  an  edifice  with  ideas 
and  emotions  integrated,  with  precept  and  ex- 
ample consistent,  and  with  the  relationship  of 
man  to  man  and  man  to  God  clearly  under- 
stood and  incorporated  into  a  manner  of 
living.  True  religion,  therefore,  is  compre- 
hensive, and  aids  greatly  in  keeping  one  bal- 
anced. 

A  detailed  study  of  the  atonement,  the 
word  of  wisdom,  and  the  priesthood  are 
samples  from  theology;  while  the  atonement 
as  it  relates  to  the  actual  saving  of  a  human 
soul,  the  word  of  wisdom  as  it  really  modi- 
fies habits  of  living,  and  the  priesthood  as 
it  leads  to  a  life  of  service  to  himianity  are 
samples  from  religion.  In  theology  we  dis- 
cuss the  principles  of  the  Gospel  with  little 
if  any  reference  to  human  living,  but  in  re- 
ligion these  principles  are  always  judged  by 
the  challenge:  "How  does  this  principle  help 
improve  my  way  of  life?" 

b.  Two  types  of  so-called  religion. 
1.  The  backward-looking  type.  This 
type  is  concerned  only  with  the  perpetuation 
of  traditional  dogma,  ritual,  formulas,  and 
beliefs.  For  example,  contrast  Amaziah  the 
priest  with  Amos  the  prophet  (Amos  7:10- 
13),  contrast  the  Pharisees  with  Jesus  the 
Christ  (Matthew  23  for  example),  and  con- 
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trast  the  "professors  of  creeds"  with  Joseph 
Smith,  the  open-minded  and  prayerful  youth. 

2.  The  forward-looking  type.  This 
type  is  prophetic  in  nature.  In  fact,  the 
prophets,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  our 
finest  exemplars  of  this  true  type.  Here 
human,  social,  and  ethical  values  are  placed 
above  dogma,  ritual,  and  creed.  For  example, 
according  to  Jesus,  "The  Sabbath  was  made 
for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath." 
{Mark  2:27.) 

c.  True  Religion  gives  security. 

Since  religion  has  its  setting  in  the 
totality  of  experience,  since  it  is  a  reconstruc- 
tion arising  from  the  evaluation  of  all  the  val- 
ues and  truths  found  in  every  type  of  ex- 
perience, since  it  fixes  attention  upon  ideal 
and  eternal  aspects  of  experience,  and  above 
all  since  this  very  process  brings  one  into 
intimate  relation  with  God  and  His  prophets, 
true  religion  can  and  does  give  a  sense  of 
security.  Also  there  is  bom  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility— a  responsible  relationship  with 
God.  Out  of  all  this,  there  springs  a  devo- 
tion to  a  great  cause — the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  ifie  quest  is  everlasting;  our  re- 
ligion is  eternal. 
II.  Theology. 

a.  Theology  is  a  study  of  religious  be- 
liefs. 

1.  Theology  takes  for  its  raw  ma- 
terial the  beliefs  which  enter  into  the  way 
of  life  called  religion.  In  general  these  be- 
liefs have  to  do  with  the  relation  of  man  to 
man  and  man  to  God.  These  beliefs  are 
carefully  examined,  criticized,  evaluated,  cor- 
rected, and  organized  into  a  consistent  whole. 
Thus,  quoting  from  our  text,  theology  "has 
to  do  with  classified  or  collated  knowledge 
respecting  the  relationship  between  God  and 
man,  primarily  as  it  appeals  to  the  intellect; 
while  religion  includes  the  application  of 
that  knowledge,  or  genuine  belief,  to  the  in- 
dividual course  of  life." 

Faith,  for  example,  may  be  considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  both  theology  and 
religion.  The  treatment  in  most  classes  is 
usually  from  the  view  point  of  theologv, 
because  so  often  we  jixst  talk  about  faith. 
Seldom  do  we  treat  faith  from  the  point  of 
view  of  religion  and  point  out  how  the  av- 
erage man  may  utilize  it  in  the  building  of  a 
genuine  life;  and  still  less  often  do  we  lay 
actual  plans  to  use  faith  in  daily  living. 

b.  Value  of  Theology. 

1.  Theology  has  value  if  it  serves 
religion;  that  is,  if  it  helps  to  mould  religious 
beliefs  which  lead  to  the  abundant  life — the 
true  Christian  life. 

c.  Importance  of  Theological  study. 
Since,  as  we  have  shown,  our  re- 
ligious beliefs  are  our  most  comprehensive 
and  forward-looking  beliefs,  a  study  of  them 
is  very  important.  Thus  with  our  text  we 
conclude,  'the  value  of  theological  knowl- 
edge, therefore,  ought  not  to  be  underrated; 


it  is  doubtful  if  its  importance  can  be  over- 
estimated." 

d.  Comprehensiveness  of  Theology. 
1.  One  of  the  essential  characteristics 
of  religion  is  its  comprehensiveness;  hence, 
the  need  of  theology  to  be  comprehensive  is 
imperative.  Thus  theology,  at  its  best,  is 
a  study  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its 
entirety. 

Suggested  Method  Outline: 

L  a.  It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  lead 
in  a  discussion  of  the  question,  "What  is  re- 
ligion?" Needed  pivotal  questions  are  sug- 
gested in  the  material  outline.  To  impress 
the  class  with  the  comprehensiveness  of  re- 
ligion, try  this  question:  "Can  you  tell  a  story, 
from  actual  experience,  of  a  church-going 
man  or  woman  who  became  more  religious 
by  expanding  his  or  her  horizon  of  interest, 
as  for  example,  a  business  man  becoming 
more  interested  in  the  social  welfare  of  his 
employees,  a  farmer  becoming  interested  in 
the  Boy  Scout  movement,  a  mother  becom- 
ing interested  in  a  Parent-Teacher's  Asso- 
ciation?" 

b.  "Two  types  of  so-called  religion," 
is  a  topic  which  could  well  be  assigned  to  a 
member  of  the  class.  The  report  will  be 
effective  if  the  student  carefully  expands  on 
the  idea  of  contrast  suggested  in  the  material 
outline. 

c.  After  presenting,  "True  religion  gives 
security,"  the  teacher  might  ask  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

Explain  how  security  may  be  present  even 
in  the  presence  of  growth  and  change. 

How  may  science  aid  in  estabhshing  re- 
ligious security? 

Which  of  the  following  statements  would 
you  rate  as  being  correct:  1.  Science  is  a 
part  of  religion.  2.  Religion  is  a  part  of 
science.  3.  Religion  and  science  should  be 
kept  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other? 
(The  committee  considers  number  1  the  cor- 
rect answer.) 

II.  It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher,  or  a 
well  prepared  member  of  the  class,  present  a 
short  lecture  on  the  topic,  "Theology,"  mak- 
ing use  of  the  text  and  material  outline.  At 
the  close  of  this  talk  the  following  question 
could  well  form  the  basis  of  a  discussion: 
How  is  it  that  a  good  theologian  might  be 
a  poor  religionist? 

Assignment: 

As  an  application  of  this  lesson  let  each 
member  be  prepared  next  Simday  to  illus- 
trate how  a  certain  principle  of  the  Gospel 
may  be  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of 
theology,  and  then  how  such  a  treatment  may 
be  modified  in  order  that  the  principle  may 
be  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  re- 
ligion. The  assignments  suggested  in  the 
next  lesson  "Evidence  of  the  Existence  of 
God"  might  now  be  made  to  qualified  mem- 
bers. One  assignment  is  the  making  of  a 
list  of  prophetic  experiences  which  give  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  God;  the  other  as- 
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signment  is  the  listing  of  acts  which  a  beliel 
in  God  stimulates  one  to  do  here  and  now. 

Teacher's  Closing  Minute: 

The  teacher  might  close  with  this  state- 
ment, "Again  we  feel  the  need  of  an  open- 
minded  and  prayerful  attitude  in  order  that 
our  experience  may  be  enriched  and  our  way 
of  life,  our  religion,  may  become  comprehen- 
sive, forward-looking,  secure,  and  eternal. 
Let  us  repeat  the  concert  recitation  for  Janu- 
ary." 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  26,  1936 

Lesson  3.    Evidences  of  the  Existence  of  God 

Text:  Articles  of  Faith.  Talmage,  pp.  29- 
39;  Articles  of  Faith,  Widtsoe,  Improvement 
Era,  May,  1935. 

Objective:  Belief  in  God  gives  a  greater 
purpose  to  life  and  thus  generates  in  us  cour- 
age to  meet  difficulties  without  evasion;  and 
it  stimulates  a  sense  of  obligation  to  join  in 
the  task  of  making  a  better  world. 

Suggested  Material  Outline: 

I.  Evidence  furnished  by  human  reason. 

a.  The  universe  could  easily  be  the 
handiwork  of  a  supreme  Mind.  This  is  so 
because  the  universe  has  every  indication  of 
being  rational  as  judged  by  the  fact  that 
scientists  and  philosophers,  using  the  experi- 
mental data  of  experience,  are  able  to  formu- 
late the  laws  and  meanings  of  nature  by  the 
rigorous  use  of  the  mind.  For  example,  by 
experimentation  and  by  the  rigorous  use  of 
the  mind,  the  laws  of  motion  of  such  things 
as  rocks,  apples,  automobiles,  etc.,  have 
been  formulated  and  these  laws  which  govern 
earthly  things  are  also  found  to  govern 
planets  and  stars.  Thus  it  appears  that  cer- 
tain habits  of  action  permeate  the  universe. 
These  so-called  laws  of  nature  seem  to  il- 
lustrate ho^w  consistent  and  logical  are  the 
habits  and  the  mind  of  the  Creator.  Sir 
James  Jeans  says:  "The  universe  begins  to 
look  more  like  a  great  thought  than  like  a 
great  machine."  The  days  of  thinking  of 
the  universe  as  a  great  impersonal  machine 
seem  to  be  over.  Spiritual  values  are  re- 
ceiving greater  consideration  than  formerly 
when  materialism  had  its  day,  when  the  uni- 
verse was  considered  as  a  great  impersonal 
machine  showing  no  evidence  of  a  personal 
God  of  Love.  Man  discovers  the  law  of 
gravity — if  then  the  law  of  gravity  is  ex- 
istent from  whence  does  it  come,  except  from 
the  great  Law-giver? 

b.  The  imiverse  shows  evidence  of  a 
Creator.  Charles  Darwin  said  explicitly,  "I 
have  nothing  to  do^  with  the  origin  of  the 
mental  powers,  any  more  than  I  have  with 
that  of  Hfe  itself."  Few  thinkers  believe  that 
blind  chance  operating  among  molecules 
could  give  rise  to  life,  mind,  art  and  religion. 
Many  are  convinced  that  such  achievements 
are  wrought  by  a  Supreme  Designer  who  is 
creating,  maintaining,  and  sustaining  the 
world. 


c.  Personality  can  not  be  explained  as 
the  e£Fect  of  something  which  is  not  personal. 
Thus  your  personality,  my  personality,  our 
personalities  all  point  to  a  world  beyond,  to 
a  cosmic  personality  of  essentially  the  same 
kind. 

d.  We  all  find  things  in  life  of  value, 
things  we  consider  worth  living  for.  For  the 
sake  of  such  values  we  love  life;  often  for 
them  we  endure  much  suffering.  Thus  our 
lives  are  purposeful.  It  is  easy,  indeed,  to 
find  purpose  in  nature.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  Creator  of  the  universe  does  care,  does 
recognize  values,  just  as  we  do. 

Human  reason,  therefore,  concludes  that  a 

Personality  with  supreme  mind  and  loving 

heart  is  creating,  maintaining,  and  sustaining 

the  world. 

XL  Evidence   from    the   experience   of   the 

Prophets. 

We  have  much  evidence  that  prophets, 
through  prayer,  worship,  and  spiritual  medi- 
tation, have  had  experiences,  unike  the  ex- 
periences of  everyday  hfe,  from  which  they 
have  come  to  know  God.  Many  examples  of 
such  experiences  are  listed  in  the  texts.  Let 
us  list  here  this  modem  experience  of  Joseph 
Smith  and  Sidney  Rigdon:  "And  while  we 
meditated  upon  these  things,  the  Lord  touched 
the  eyes  of  our  understandings  and  they  were 
opened,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone 
round  about.  And  we  beheld  the  glory  of 
the  Son,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Father, 
and  received  his  fulness.  .  ." 

III.  Evidence  from  your  own  personal  ex- 

perience. 
"Any  man  who  will  seek  with  desire, 
prayer,  study  and  practice,  who  will  do  as 
Joseph  Smith  did,  will  receive  the  same  cer- 
tain knowledge  of  God's  existence.  The 
Father  and  the  Son  may  not  appear  in  person 
to  every  seeker,  but  the  message  will  be  as 
convincing."  {Articles  of  Faith,  Widtsoe, 
The  Improvement  Era,  May,  1935.) 

IV.  Evidences  from  a  harmonious  whole. 
When  we  put  together  the  evidences  fur- 
nished by  human  reason,  by  the  prophets, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  and  by  our  own 
communion  with  God,  the  whole  structure 
forms  a  consistent,  connected,  and  coherent 
view  of  the  whole  of  life's  experiences.  In 
this  harmony  we  have  our  most  satisfying 
and  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  God, 

V.  The  practical  value  of  a  belief  in  God. 

Belief  in  God  gives  a  greater  purpose  to 
life.  In  turn  this  stimulates  and  generates  in 
us  courage  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  life 
squarely,  without  an  attempt  to  side-step 
them.  Reality  is  understood  as  the  life  work 
of  a  Supreme  Person,  our  Father  and  our 
God,  and  co-operation  with  Him  turns  out  to 
be  our  most  sacred  privilege.  This  knowledge 
stimulates  a  sense  of  obligation  to  join  in  the 
task  of  making  the  world  better.  For  ex- 
ample,  such   an   attitude  makes  us  anxious 

(Continued  on  page  535) 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR 
JANUARY,  1936 

(James,  Chapter  2,  Verse  18) 
"Yea,  a  man  may  say,  Thou  hast  faith 
and  I  have  works:  show  me  thy  faith  with- 
out thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee  my 
faith  by  my  works." 


LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY,  1936 

First  Sunday,  January  5,  1936 

Introduction 

The  work  for  the  year  in  the  Gospel  Mes- 
sages Department  will  center  in  "Faith  as  a 
Foundation  for  Living."  The  material  is 
drawn  largely  from  the  late  James  E.  Tal- 
mage's  "Vitality  of  Mormonism,"  with  in- 
troductory and  supplemental  material  added. 
The  following  list  of  lesson  titles  indicates 
the  scope  of  the  course.  We  feel  sure  that 
the  material  offered  provides  ample  subject 
matter  for  a  dynamic  consideration  of  the 
problems  of  life  as  we  now  face  them. 

Lessons  for  1936 

1.  Influence  of  Belief  on  the  Course  of  Life. 

2.  Christian  Background  of  Mormonism. 

3.  Mormonism  a  Distinctive  Religion. 

4.  History  and  Development  of  the  L.  D. 
S.  Church. 

5.  History  and  Development  of  the  L.  D.  S. 
Church   ( continued) . 

6.  Joseph   Smith — An   American   Prophet. 
-     7.  A  Statement  of  Creed. 

8.  We  Believe  in  God. 

9.  What  is  Man? 

10.  Stages  of  Human  Progress. 

11.  The  Plan  of  Salvation. 

12.  The  Mission  of  Jesus. 

13.  The  Problem  of  Choices. 

14.  Freedom  Through  Obedience. 

15.  Personal  Responsibility. 

16.  The  Destiny  of  Man. 

17.  Life   Beyond   the  Grave. 

18.  The  Wider  Hope. 

19.  Two  Principles  of  Progress. 

20.  Significance  of  Religious  Ordinances. 

21.  Meaning  of  the  Priesthood. 

22.  Church  Organization  Restored. 

23.  The  Church  and  the  Kingdom  of  God. 


24.  The  Problem  of  Temporal  Salvation 

25.  The  Church  Revenue  System. 

26.  The  Church's  Welfare  Program. 

27.  The  Problem  of  Miracles. 

28.  Sacred  Bibles. 

29.  Divine  Communication. 

30.  Israel  in  Religious  Progress. 

31.  Religious  Tolerance. 

32.  Religion  and  Temporal  Government, 

33.  Application  of  Religious  Ideals, 

34.  The  Lord's  Day. 

35.  The  Marriage  Relation. 

36.  Moral  Cleanliness. 

37.  The  Mormon  Educational  Program.  - 

38.  The  Mormon  Health  Program. 

39.  The  Rod  of  Iron. 

40.  The  Quest  for  Ultimate  Values, 

Second  Sunday,  January  12,  1936 

Lesson  1.     Influence  of  Belief  on  the 
Course  of  Life. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (Quar- 
terly), No.  1, 

References:  Talmage,  Articles  of  Faith, 
page  4;  Widtsoe,  Discourses  of  Brigham 
Young,  pages  12-14;  Harris  and  Butt,  Fruits 
of  Mormonism,  Chapter  1;  Martin,  Seven 
Great  Bibles,  Introduction. 

The  course  to  be  followed  throughout  the 
year  aims  to  emphasize  the  vitality  of  Latter- 
day  Saint  teachings  in  their  effects  upon  the 
Mormon  way  of  living.  It  is  the  Latter- 
day  Saint  religion  in  action  with  which  we 
shall  be  primarily  concerned  rather  than  a 
rehearsal  of  what  the  religious  philosophy  is. 

In  the  first  lesson  on  "Influence  of  Belief 
on  the  Course  of  Life,"  the  objective  will  be 
to  make  clear  that  there  is  a  real  connection 
between  the  way  a  man  looks  at  the  xvotld 
and  the  way  he  lives. 

Use  of  concrete  illustrations  will  be  the 
most  effective  means  the  teacher  can  employ 
in  attaining  the  objective.  "Why  do  you 
continue  in  school  when  you  could  quit  and 
cam  a  fair  salary?"  might  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  discussion. 

When  it  is  evident  that  belief  has  much 
to  do  with  our  way  of  doing  things  in  the 
economic  and  social  world  fiien  apply  the 
rule  to  the  spiritual  life.  A  brief  consider- 
ation of  the  relation  between  the  life  and 
beliefs  of  some  of  the  great  religious  groups 
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of  the  world  will  further  emphasize  the 
point.  How  does  the  basic  conceptions  of 
the  Buddhist  effect  his  living?  (See  Text, 
Lesson  1.)  Apply  the  same  question  to  the 
other  groups  mentioned. 

Reference:  "Seven  Great  Bibles"  by  Mar- 
tin gives  brief  summaries  of  these  religions, 
or  if  limited  time  only  is  available,  read  the 
introductory  chapter.  Also  see  chapter  sev- 
enteen of  the  "Religions  of  the  World,"  by 
George  A.  Barton. 

Come  back  from  this  trip  around  the  re- 
ligious world  to  our  own  Mormon  philosophy. 
What  distinct  characteristics  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints  are  a  result  of  their  beliefs? 
Examples:  Conception  of  the  physical  body; 
the  marriage  relation;  education. 

Finally,  how  have  the  teachings  of  Mor- 
monism  affected  the  course  of  the  student's 
own  life?  The  lesson  objective  will  have 
been  attained  when  the  student  recognizes 
that  what  he  believes  is  important,  for  the 
course  of  life  tends  to  follow  belief. 

Third  Sunday,  January  19,  1936 

Lesson  2.     Christian  Background  of 
Mormonism. 

Text:  "Sunday  School  Lessons  (Quar- 
terly), No.  2. 

Objective:  To  show  that  Mormonism 
is  indeed  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  re- 
established after  centuries  of  departure  from 
the  original  Christian  Church. 

References:  Talmage,  The  Great  Apos- 
tasy; Talmage,  Jesus  the  Christ,  Chaps.  40 
and  41;  Roberts,  New  Witness  for  God,  Vol. 
I;  Roberts,  Outlines  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
Part  II;  Mosheim,  Ecclesiastical  History. 

The  background  of  Jewish  legalism, 
against  which  Jesus  presented  His  teachings, 
serve,  by  contrast,  to  bring  out  the  intrinsic 
spiritual  nature  of  His  kingdom.  Forms  and 
ceremonies  can  never  take  the  place  of  love, 
justice,  and  mercy.  They  can  contribute  as 
a  means  to  worship  but  are  never  ends  in 
themselves.  The  very  heart  of  Jesus'  teach- 
ing was  a  loving  father  and  a  universal 
brotherhood.  First  of  all,  in  His  teachings 
and  practise,  came  the  welfare  of  the  human 
being.  Note  the  simplicity  of  His  teachings 
and  life.  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind.  This  is  the  first  and 
great  commandment.  And  the  second  is 
like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.  On  these  two  commandments  hang 
all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  (Matt  22: 
37-39.) 

The  following  questions,  based  upon  lesson 
2  in  Quarterly,  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
discussion: 


1,  Did  the  Christian  Church  retain  its 
simple  views  as  it  grew  into  a  powerful 
theocratic  empire? 

2.*  In  what  particulars  did  the  Church  as- 
sume the  very  evils  which  Jesus  condemned 
during  His  ministry? 

3.*  How  did  the  Protestant  Revolution  con- 
tribute toward  restoring  the  religion  of  Jesus? 
Name  some  Protestant  reformers, 

4.  In  what  respects  did  the  Protestant 
movement  fail  in  the  restoration  program? 

5.*  Give  three  fundamental  contributions  of 
Joseph  Smith  toward  the  restoring  of  the 
original  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ. 

6.  Come  back  to  the  original  problem  of 
this  lesson:  Mormonism  came  in  re- 
sponse to  a  need  for  restoration  of  the 
original  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Some  of  these  questions  may  be  assigned 
in  advance  to  interested  students.  Note 
those  starred. 

Read:  "Joseph  Smith's  Own  Story"  in 
missionary  pamphlet,  or  in  Vol.  I,  pages  3-5 
of  History  of  the  Church  for  a  simple 
straightforward  account  of  his  inner  conflict 
over  the  religious  issues  of  his  day. 

Read  also  James  1:5,  6. 

These  two  readings  may  serve  as  special 
assignments.  Strive  constantly  for  student 
participation. 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  26,  1936 
Lesson  3.    Mormonism,  Distinctive  Religion. 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  is  one  of  several  hundred  Christian 
denominations.  Each  claims  the  distinction 
of  being  a  true  representative  of  Christ. 
The  Catholic  Church,  which  comprises  two- 
thirds  of  the  Christian  world,  claims  to  be 
the  church  which  Jesus  established,  while  the 
other  one-third  of  Christendom  denies  that 
claim,  holding  that  the  Protestant  movement 
rescued  the  Church  from  the  clutches  of 
apostasy.  Where  does  Mormonism  fit 
into  the  Christian  world? 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  while  ac- 
cepting the  Protestant  claim  to  Catholic  apos- 
tasy, is  unique  in  its  claim  to  restoration  of 
the  original. 

References  for  further  reading: 

Talmage,  Articles  of  Faith,  pages  206,  207. 

Talmage,  Jesus  the  Christ,  Chapter  41. 

Roberts,  Outlines  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
Part  IV. 

1.  Discuss  the  phrase,  "What's  in  a  name?" 
when  applied  to  religious  institutions.  What 
are  some  well  known  names?  What  do  they 
signify? 

2.  What  significance  attaches  to  the  name 
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"Church     of    Jesus    Christ     of     Latter-day 
Saints?"* 

3.  Discuss  the  following:  "Therefore 
whatsoever  ye  shall  do  ye  shall  do  it  in  my 
name;  therefore  ye  shall  call  the  Church  in 
my  name,  that  He  will  bless  the  Church  for 
my  sake.  And  how  be  it  my  church,  save 
it  be  called  in  my  name?  For  if  a  church  be 
called  in  Moses'  name,  then  it  be  Moses' 
church;  or  if  it  be  called  in  the  name  of  a 
man,  then  it  be  the  church  of  a  man;  but  if 
it  be  called  in  my  name,  then  it  is  my  church 
if  it  so  be  that  they  are  built  upon  my  gospel." 

(Read    the    eatire    twenty-seventh    chapter 
of  Third  Nephi.)* 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  principle  of  au- 
thority? How  does  it  apply  in  temporal 
affairs?  Why  is  it  a  serious  thing  to  "im- 
personate an  officer?"  Why  cannot  men, 
even  though  far  more  educated  and  experi- 
enced than  a  government  customs  agent,  per- 
form the  same  acts  as  the  agent?* 

5.  Give  scriptural  evidence  that  the  same 
principle  applied  in  the  primitive  church. 
Mark  2:14;  Matthew  28:18-19;  John  20:21; 
Acts  19:2-5.* 


6.  The  Protestant  world  charges  that  the 
original  church  of  Christ  became  apostate. 
If  this  charge  is  true,  how  does  it  affect  their 
own  claim  to  authority?* 

7.  Distinguish  between  the  Mormon  claim 
to  authority  and  the  rest  of  the  Christian 
world. 

8.  Discuss:  "Church  history  vibrates  be- 
tween the  two  extremes  of  authority  and 
freedom.  (Catholicism  and  Protestantism), 
which  has  never  yet  been  satisfactorily  recon- 
ciled"— Schaff,  "History  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,"  p.  287.     Published  in  1853. 

9.  Assuming  the  Mormon  claim  to  author- 
ity as  soundly  based,  what  importance  at- 
taches to  it?  How  does  it  affect  you  per- 
sonally?* 


*For  special  assignments  to  interested  and 
gifted  students.  As  the  outstanding  pupils 
lead  out  in  special  assignments,  these  may 
be  given  to  others.  Strive  constantly  for 
student  participation.  Find  those  who  are 
studying  history  in  school  and  utilize  them 
in  these  earlier  lessons. 


Passing,  of  Edwin  F.  Parry 


The  death  of  Elder  Edwin  F.  Parry  which 
occurred  September  16th,  removes  one  who 
was  closely  associated  with  the  Juvenile  In- 
structor in  its  making.     He  first  entered  its 

service  as  an  errand 
boy,  and  quickly  learn- 
ed to  set  type,  make 
up  the  forms,  read 
proof,  operate  the 
press,  keep  the  books 
and  in  fact  do  all  nec- 
essary work  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  manager. 
At  the  early  age  of 
17  he  began  writing 
for  the  magazine  and 
often  did  editorial 
work.  The  back  num- 
bers are  full  of  his  very 
inspiring  messages.  He 
has  also  written  a 
number  of  volumes  on 
religious  themes. 

The  contributions  of 
Brother  Parry  did  not 
end  with  his  literary 
work.  He  was  a  music 
composer  of  much  abil- 
ity.   Eight  of  his  com- 


Edwin  F.  Parry 


positions  grace  the  pages  of  "Deseret  Sxmday 
School  Songs"  and  one  is  to  be  found  in 
"Latter-day  Saint  Hymns."  Numerous  others 
have  been  published  in  the  various  Church 
magazines.  Those  published  in  the  "Deseret 
Sunday  School  Songs,"  are: 

"Oh  How  Blest  Will  be  That  Day,"  No. 
6;  "A  Stranger  Star  O'er  Bethlehem,"  No. 
28;  "Beautiful  Words  of  Love,"  No.  66;  "Life 
is  Full  of  Toil  and  Care,"  No.  69;  "I  Do 
Remember  Thee,"  No.  71;  "Let  the  Holy 
Spirit  Guide,"  No.  94;  "To  Thee,  Our  Heav- 
enly Father,"  No.  137;  "When  Shall  We 
Meet  Thee,"  No.  201,  and  "A  Happy  Band 
of  Children,"  No.  219. 

One  well  known  song — "Hail  to  the  Bright- 
ness of  Zion's  Glad  Morning,"  is  published  in 
Latter-day  Saint  Hymns. 

Elder  Parry  for  many  years  has  worked 
with  the  Associate  Editor  "making  up"  the 
forms  of  The  Instructor  and  as  he  was  well 
informed  on  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  has 
rendered   valuable   aid   in   this    department. 

The  Instructor  will  greatly  miss  Brother 
Parry's  kindly  smile,  peaceful  spirit  and  his 
helpful  service.    God  bless  his  memory. 


"Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth :  Yea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow 
them" — Revelation  14:13. 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR 
JANUARY 

(Book  of  Moses,  Chapter  1,  Verse  39) 

"For  behold,  this  is  my  work  and  my 
glory — to  bring  to  pass  the  immortality 
and  eternal  life  of  man." 


Suggestions  for  two-and-one-half-minut£ 
talks  for  january 

1.  Conditions  in  England  (or  other  Eu- 
ropean country)  at  the  meridian  of  time. 
(Consult  histories  and  encyclopedias.) 

2.  Civilization  in  and  about  Palestine  two 
thousand  years  ago.  { See  sources  mentioned 
above.) 

3.  TTie  geography  of  Palestine  (a  map 
talk). 

4.  What  great  characters  say  of  Jesus  and 
His  work.  (See  newspapers  and  magazine 
articles,  Christmas  and  Easter  poems,  etc.) 

5.  Jesus,  the  Great  Teacher. 

6.  Jesus,  the  Brave  Man. 

7.  Jesus,  the  Forgiving  Lord. 

8.  Jesus,  the  Leader  of  Men. 

LESSONS  FOR  1936 

General  Objectives 

1 .  To  foster  the  development  of  a  testimony 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Redeemer  of  the  World. 

2.  To  promote  a  better  understanding  of 
His  teachings. 

3.  To  show  that  in  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
will  be  found  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
today. 

LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY,  1936 

First  Sunday,  January  5,  1936 

This  Sunday  should  be  used  in  organizing 
the  class,  welcoming  pupils  who  have  been 
advanced  from  Department  A,  and  in  pre- 
viewing the  course  for  1936. 

Lesson  Titles  for  1936 

1.  The  Light  of  the  World. 

2.  His  Father's  Business. 

3.  What  It  Means  to  Know  God. 

4.  The  God  of  Israel. 

5.  What  Jesus  Said  of  Himself. 

6.  The  Special  Witness  of  Jesus. 


7.  Before  There  Was  An  Earth. 

8.  The  Presence  of  Evil. 

9.  Why  Evil  is  in  the  World. 

10.  TTie  Crown  of  Creation. 

11.  The  Forgiving  Father. 

12.  Sincerity  in  Worship. 

13.  How  to  Pray. 

14.  The  Power  of  Faith. 

15.  The  Handmaid  of  Faith. 

16.  The  Meaning  of  Repentance. 

17.  Baptism  by  Immersion. 

18.  The  Gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

19.  The  Foundation  Stone. 

20.  The  Test  of  Authority. 

21.  The  Third  Mark. 

22.  Single  Minded  Loyalty. 

23.  Riches  and  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

24.  Succeeding  With  What  One  Has. 

25.  Think  Right. 

26.  The  Ugliness  of  Anger. 

27.  With  What  Measure  Ye  Mete. 

28.  The  Golden  Rule. 

29.  The  Good  Samaritan. 

30.  No  One  Can  Live  to  Himself. 

31.  He  That  Exalteth  Himself. 

32.  Extra  Service. 

33.  A  Prophet  in  His  Own  Country. 

34.  The  Meaning  of  Miracles. 

35.  An  Atoning  Sacrifice. 

36.  The  Place  Called  Paradise. 

37.  Other  Sheep. 

38.  Our  Advocate  With  the  Father. 

39.  The  Living  Christ. 

40.  A  Religion  Worth  While. 

General  References: 

Teachers  should  have,  as  minimum  equip- 
ment, the  Lesson  Quarferlg,  The  Instructor, 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  other  standard 
works  of  the  Church.  In  addition  they  should 
have  one  or  more  of  the  following  books: 

Talmage,  J.  E.,  Jesus  the  Christ;  Weed, 
George  L.,  A  Life  of  Christ  for  the  Young; 
Smyth,  A  Life  of  Christ  for  Botts  and  Girls 
and  A  People's  Life  of  Christ;  Kent,  C.  F., 
The  Life  and  Teachings  of  Jesus;  Dummelow, 
J.  R.,  The  One  Volume  Commentart);  Gore 
and  others,  A  New  Commentary  on  Holt) 
Scripture;  a  Bible  dictionary;  Bennion,  Milton, 
Moral  Teachings  of  the  New  Testament; 
Goodspeed,  Edgar  J.,  The  Story  of  the  New 
Testament;  Burgess,  Isaac  B.,  The  Life  of 
Christ. 

Note:  The  book  entitled  What  Jesus 
Taught,  by  O.  J.  P.  Widtsoe,  is  the  chief 
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source  from  which  the  Quarterly  lessons  for 
this  year  have  been  obtained. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  supposed  that  any 
teacher  will  have  all  of  the  books  listed  above; 
however,  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that  every  one 
will  have  one  or  more  good  supplementary 
books. 

Each  pupil  should  have  a  copy  of  the 
Quarterly  and  of  the  New  Testament. 

Second  Sunday,  January  12,  1936 

Lesson  1.    The  Light  of  the  World. 

Text:     The  Quarterly,  Lesson  1. 

Objective:  To  show  that  the  teachings  of 
Jesus  are  just  as  vital  today  as  they  were 
more  than  nineteen  hundred  years  ago. 

Supplementary  References: 

Talmage,  J.  E.,  Jesus  the  Christ,  Chapter  1, 
pp.  2  and  3;  Kent,  C.  F.,  The  Life  and 
Teachings  of  Jesus,  Chapter  1,  Part  1;  Bat- 
tenhouse,  H.  M.,  The  Bible  Unlocked,  Chap- 
ter XXV,  Part  VI;  Kern,  Paul  B.,  "The 
Miracle  of  the  Galilean,  Chapter  VIII;  pre- 
faces or  introductory  chapters  in  any  other 
good  books  about  Jesus  or  Christianity. 

Suggested  Outline: 

1.  What  do  Latter-day  Saints  believe  con- 
cerning the  divinity  and  importance  of  Jesus? 

2.  Is  our  Church  the  only  one  that  has 
such  beliefs? 

3.  What  general  test  can  be  applied  to  the 
truth  of  Jesus'  doctrines? 

4.  Can  these  tests  be  applied  in  our  own 
time  and  under  conditions  with  which  we  are 
familiar? 

Suggestions  for  Teaching: 

As  an  assignment  for  this  lesson,  students 
might  be  asked  to  tell  how  the  observance 
of  the  teachings  of  Jestis  has  brought  about 
good,  or  how  their  non-observance  has  re- 
sulted in  evil  and  unhappiness.  Such  ex- 
amples should  be  drawn  from  personal  ob- 
servation, from  literature,  or  from  the  pages 
of  history.  If  a  few  good  students  can  be 
induced  to  make  such  preparation,  their 
recital  will  likely  call  similar  illustrations  to 
the  minds  of  other  members  of  the  class, 
who  may  then  be  induced  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion. 

The  material  submitted  below  may  be  used 
or  not,  at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  It 
is  very  briefly  given,  and  the  teacher  who 
uses  it  should  do  considerable  elaborating. 

Supplementary  Material: 

1.  After  the  discovery  of  America,  many 
priests  and  adventurers  came  to  the  New 
World.  The  priests  came  to  teach  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  to  the  Indians.  Some  of  them  did 
much  good,  and  actually  brought  about  im- 
provement in  the  lives  of  the  natives.  Others 
forced  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  by  the 
sword,  by  deceitfulness  and  trickery.  Evil 
was  the  result  in  such  cases. 

Many  of  the  adventurers,  though  pro- 
fessing to  follow  the  Master,  committed  some 


of  the  greatest  wrongs  ever  recorded  in  his- 
tory. They  killed,  robbed,  and  enslaved  the 
Indians,  whom  we  know  to  be  of  the  true 
blood  of  Israel.  In  Mexico  and  Peru  they 
found  gold  in  vast  quantities,  but  the  gold 
was  a  curse  to  them.  They  conquered  the 
land  and  ruled  over  it  as  tyrants,  but  even- 
tually they  lost  it  all. 

Jesus  taught,  "What  shall  it  profit  a  man, 
if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his 
own  soul?" 

2.  A  young  bookkeeper  who  had  shown 
unusual  ability  to  do  his  work  well  was  given 
a  promotion  and  increased  responsibility.  In 
time  he  came  to  be  the  assistant  treasurer  of 
his  company,  with  almost  complete  charge 
of  all  the  money.  Finally,  his  employer  dis- 
covered some  irregularities  and  had  the  books 
audited. 

It  was  found  that  the  young  man  had  taken 
many  thousands  of  dollars  belonging  to  the 
company.  He  had  started  with  very  small 
amounts  which  he  had  intended  to  pay  back. 
Later,  he  had  taken  larger  sums  of  money, 
and  had  used  them  to  buy  and  furnish  a 
beautiful  home,  to  buy  new  automobiles,  and 
to  secure  memberships  in  exclusive,  expensive 
clubs. 

When  the  dishonesty  was  discovered,  the 
man,  who  had  won  much  distinction  in  his 
community,  was  disgraced.  He  lost  his  fine 
home  and  his  new  automobiles;  his  wife  and 
children,  of  whom  he  had  been  so  proud, 
became  objects  of  charity;  and  he,  himself, 
was  forced  to  spend  many  years  of  his  life 
in  jail. 

What  a  crushing  burden  of  remorse  could 
have  been  avoided  if  this  man  had  but  fol- 
lowed the  way  so  plainly  marked  by  Jesus! 

"Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and 
His  righteousness;  and  all  these  things  shall 
be  added  unto  you."     (Matt.  6:33.) 

Third  Sunday,  January  19,  1936 

Lesson  2.    His  Father's  Business. 

Text:  The  Quarterly,  Lesson  2.  (Note 
particiJarly  the  references  given  in  that  les- 
son.) 

Objective:  To  show  that  we,  too,  should 
be  actively  concerned  about  our  Father's 
business. 

Supplementary  References: 

Talmage,  J.  E.,  Jesus  the  Christ,  Chapter  3, 
especially  pp.  20  to  23,  and  notes  4  and  5; 
John  3:14-17;  Isaiah  9:1-6;  11:1-5;  35:4-6; 
Smyth,  J.  Patterson,  A  People's  Life  of 
Christ,  Chapter  VI. 

Suggested  Outline: 

1.  Was  the  Fathers  business  known  before 
man  came  upon  the  earth? 

2.  Did  the  ancient  prophets  reveal  any- 
thing of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
Jesus? 
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3.  When  did  Christ  begin  to  concern  Him- 
self about  His  Father's  business? 

4.  Did  He  ever  falter  in  the  performance 
of  His  missicm? 

5.  Is  anyone  exempt  from  concerning  him- 
self about  the  Father's  business? 

6.  God  has  given  us  time,  strength,  wealth, 
talents,  etc.  What  are  some  of  the  things  we 
can  do  to  carry  on  our  Father's  work? 

Suggestions  for  Teaching: 

It  is  suggested  that  the  socialized  recita- 
tion, informal  type,  be  the  method  used  for 
this  lesson.  (See  Chapter  VII,  Teaching 
as  the  Direction  of  Activities,  by  Dr.  John 
T.  Wahlquist.)  Since  this  is  an  exception- 
ally practical  lesson,  it  lends  itself  readily  to 
class  discussion.  If  assignments  are  made 
well  in  advance,  pupils  will  be  able  to  bring 
a  great  deal  of  interesting  material  to  class. 
Two-and-a-half-minute  talks,  bearing  upon 
the  lesson  objective,  would  be  appropriate 
and  would  help  to  introduce  the  class  dis- 
cussion. 

Supplementary  Material: 

The  pages  of  literature  and  of  history 
furnish  abundant  confirmation  of  our  con- 
tention that  every  one  must  be  concerned 
about  the  Father's  business.  Here  are  a  few 
suggestions:  The  downfall  of  Macbeth^., 
the  bargain  between  Mephistopheles  and 
Faust,  the  development  and  happiness  that 
came  to  Silas  Mamer  when  he  no  longer  lived 
only  for  his  gold,  and  the  contrast  between 
the  life  of  such  a  tyrant  as  Nero  and  that 
of  Lincoln. 

This  is  an  example  drawn  from  personal 
observation: 

Several  years  ago,  a  business  man  resigned 
from  an  important  and  responsible  position  in 
the  Church.  The  reason  he  gave  for  the 
resignation  was  that  he  no  longer  had  time 
to  devote  to  his  religious  activities.  His 
business  demanded  all  his  attention,  and 
since  he  had  a  rather  large  family,  he  felt 
that  he  should  do  all  he  possibly  could  to 
provide  for  present  needs  and  to  lay  by  a 
little  fortune  for  future  security. 

Since  that  time,  the  man  has  accomplished 
his  purpose.  His  tireless  efForts  and  his  keen 
business  judgment  have  made  him  moder- 
ately wealthy.  He  dresses  in  fine  clothing; 
he  drives  an  expensive  automobile;  his  home 
is  beautiful  and  is  luxuriously  furnished;  and 
his  investments  are  yielding  satisfactory  in- 
comes. His  children  are  accustomed  to  the 
best  of  everything.  They  have  forgotten  how 
to  live  in  simplicity;  and  they  have  forgotten, 
also,  many  of  their  early  teachings.  They 
have  new  interests  and  new  desires — most 
of  them  entirely  selfish,  for  self-interest  has 
come  to  be  the  chief  motive  for  all  the 
household. 

In  spite  of  his  material  success,  the  man 
is  extremely  unhappy.  He  has  lost  his  con- 
fidence in  the  leaders  of  the  Church  and  has 


come  to  doubt  many  of  the  doctrines.  He 
attends  no  meetings,  he  pays  no  tithing, 
and  the  Word  of  Wisdom  means  nothing  to 
him. 

Recently  he  said  to  the  writer  of  these 
lessons,  "I  would  give  ten  years  of  ray 
life  if  I  could  have  again  the  spiritual  as- 
surance I  used  to  know!" 

Ten  years!  And  he  lost  that  assurance 
simply  that  he  might  have  a  few  more  hours 
a  week  to  be  about  his  own  business. 

Can  the  Master  say  to  such  a  one,  "Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant?" 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  26,  1936 

Lesson  3.    What  It  Means  to  Know  God. 

Text:     The  Quarterly,  Lesson  3. 

Objective:  To  show  why  it  is  important 
for  everyone  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

Supplementary  References: 

A  Bible  dictionary,  explanations  of  God 
and  Christ;  Smyth,  J.  Patterson,  A  People's 
Life  of  Christ,  Chapter  IV;  Kern,  Paul  B., 
The  Miracle  of  the  Galilean,  Chapter  VIII; 
Kent,  C.  F.,  The  Life  and  Teaching  of  Jesus, 
pp.  138-141;  Lamsa.  George  M.,  My  Neigh' 
bor  Jesus,  Chapter  III. 

Suggested  Outline: 
I.  How  can  we  find  God? 

a.  What  were  some  common  ideas  of 
God  during  Abraham's  time? 

b.  Why  was  it  difficult  for  Abraham  to 
find  the  one  true  God? 

c.  Why  is  it  hard  for  us  to  find  Him? 

d.  How  can  the  story  of  Abraham  help 
us  in  our  search? 

e.  Why  is  it  true  that  if  we  know  Jesus, 
we  know  His  Father? 

II.  Why  should  we  know  God? 

a.  Since  we  have  the  right  to  choose 
whether  we  shall  do  good  or  evil,  why 
should  the  Father  be  concerned  about 
our  actions? 

b.  How  can  a  knowledge  of  God  help 
us  to  live  upright  lives? 

Suggestions  for  Teaching: 

The  subject  may  very  well  be  handled 
by  the  "problem-project"  method.  (See  Dr. 
Wahlquist's  book.  Teaching  as  the  Direc- 
tion of  Activities,  Chapter  VI.)  The  prob- 
lem may  be  stated  thus:  "Why  is  it  im- 
portant for  us  to  know  God  and  His  Son 
Jesus?"  Or,  the  two  main  headings  in  the 
outline  given  above  may  be  used  as  prob- 
lems, the  first  one  merely  preparing  the  way 
for  the  second.  Pupils  may  be  assigned  two- 
and-one-half-minute  talks  on  Questions  3, 
4,  and  5,  Division  I.  Other  pupils  should 
prepare  talks  on  Questions  1  and  2,  Division 
II.  Material  for  Question  1  can  be  found 
in  Luke  15:4-10,  and  in  A  People's  Life  of 
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Christ  {See  references,  above).  If  possible, 
avoid  bringing  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son 
into  this  lesson,  for  it  is  the  theme  of  one  that 
comes  a  little  later.  Further  material  for  this 
question  and  for  Number  2  should  be  drawn 
from  literature,  history,  or  from  personal 
observation. 

Supplementary  Material:  It  is  proverbial 
that  the  love  of  parents  for  their  children  is 
greater  than  the  love  of  children  for  their 
parents.  We  need  not  look  far  for  proof 
of  this.  Parents,  particularly  mothers,  feel 
keenly  every  pain,  every  illness,  and  every 
fear  of  their  children.  When  honor  and 
distinction  come  to  their  children,  their  own 
joy  and  satisfaction  is  greater  than  that  of 
their  children.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a 
child  does  wrong  and  follows  ways  that 
are  evil,  the  parents  suffer  untold  anguish. 

When  the  mighty  Rustum  slew,  in  ignor- 
ance, his  own  son,  Sohrab,  his  grief  was  over- 
whelming.   He  cried  out: 

".  .  .  .  would  that  I,  even  I  myself, 
Might  now  be  lying  on  this  bloody  sand. 
Near  death,  and  by  an  ignorant  stroke  of 

thine. 
Not  thou  of  mine;  and  I  might  die,  not  thou. 
And  I,  not  thou,  be  born  to  Seiston; 
And  Zal  might  weep  above  my  grave,  not 
thine." 

David's  eldest  son,  Absalom,  was  a  wicked 
man,  and  a  traitor  to  his  father.  By  deceit- 
fulness  he  secured  a  following  and  attempted 
to  seize  the  kingdom  for  himself.  Much 
bitter  fighting  followed,  and  many  lives  were 
lost.  In  the  last  battle,  David  waited  at  the 
gates  of  a  city  for  news  of  the  fighting. 
Finally  a  runner  appeared. 

"And  behold,  Cushi  came;  and  Cushi  said. 
Tidings,  my  lord  the  king:  for  the  Lord  hath 
avenged  thee  this  day  of  all  them  that  rose  up 
against  thee.  And  the  king  said  unto  Cushi, 
Is  the  young  man,  Absalom  safe?  And 
Cushi  answered,  The  enemies  of  my  lord 
the  king,  and  all  that  rise  up  against  thee 
to  do  thee  hurt,  be  as  that  young  man  is. 

"And  the  king  was  much  moved,  and  went 


up  to  the  chamber  over  the  gate,  and  wept: 
and  as  he  went,  thus  he  said,  O  my  son 
Absalom,  my  son,  my  son  Absalom!  Would 
God  I  had  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son, 
my  son!" — II  Samuel  18:31-33. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  stories 
in  all  literature,  to  illustrate  the  love  of  a 
parent  for  a  child.  David  is  the  typical 
earthly  father,  and  Absalom  the  typical 
thoughtless,  wayward  son.  Which  one  suf- 
fered most? 

Surely  no  normal  child  would  willingly 
cause  his  parents  to  suffer.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  would  do  all  he  possibly  could  to 
save  them  from  unnecessary  distress.  Jesus 
teaches  that  the  love  of  God  for  His  children 
surpasses  that  of  earthly  parents.  If  we 
know  Him,  then,  and  know  how  earnestly 
He  is  concerned  about  our  meeting  success- 
fully the  tests  of  this  life,  how  anxious  we 
should  be  to  do  good,  and  not  evil. 

If  we  know  the  Father  and  the  Son,  we  will 
love  them  for  they  are  perfect  beings.  And 
if  we  truly  love  them,  certainly  we  will  do 
their  will.  The  Jews  believed  that  they 
would  win  salvation  by  keeping  hundreds  of 
very  technical  laws,  in  addition  to  the  Ten 
Commandments.  Jesus  set  forth  the  one 
great  law  of  love,  and  taught  that  if  we 
truly  love  God,  we  will  keep  all  His  com- 
mandments. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  love  Him  and  yet 
worship  other  gods?  Or  take  His  name  in 
vain?  Can  we  say  that  we  love  Him  and 
then  fail  to  pay  tithing?  Or  to  keep  the 
Word  of  Wisdom?  Of  course,  many  say 
that  the  Word  of  Wisdom  was  not  given 
as  a  commandment;  but  note  the  wording: 
".  .  .  .  not  by  commandment  or  constraint, 
but  by  revelation  and  the  word  of  wisdom, 
showing  forth  the  order  and  will  of  God.  .  ." 
Would  it  be  possible  for  one  to  love  Him 
and  yet  not  obey  His  will? 

One  writer  says  that  the  greatest  com- 
mandment given  by  Jesus  was,  "Follow  me." 
Our  own  observation  will  show  that  those 
who  know  Him  best  are  the  ones  who  follow 
Him  most  surely. 


"The  Bible  is  a  book  of  faith,  and  a  book  of  doctrine,  and  a  book  of  morals,  and  a. 
book  of  religion,  of  special  revelation  from  God;  but  it  is  also  a  book  which  teaches  man  his 
own  individual  responsibility,  his  own  dignity,  and  his  equality  with  his  fellow-man." 

— Daniel  Webster  in  speech  at  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  June  17,  1843. 
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LESSONS  FOR  1936 

The  Old  Testament  Course  for  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  A  Department  for  1936  has 
for  its  purpose: 

First;  to  acquaint  the  boys  and  the  girls 
with  the  Old  Testament. 

Second;  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
characters  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Third;  to  call  their  attention  to  some  of  the 
most  important  instances  in  the  lives  and 
development  of  the  people  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Fourth;  to  impress  upon  them  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  taught  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. 

Fifth;  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament  so  far  as  they 
relate  to  our  living  and  our  progress  for 
eternal  life,  are  the  same  as  those  enunciated 
in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon  and  in  the  teachings  of  our  Churcn 
today. 

The  lessons  in  the  main  are  based  on  the 
book  which  was  used  some  years  ago  and 
which  was  entitled  Children  of  the  Promise 
and  the  lesson  titles  are  as  follows: 

1.  Up  in  An  Airplane. 

2.  When  Things  and  People  Began. 

3.  A  Great  American  Garden. 

4.  The  DifFerence  Between  Two  Brothers 
and  What  Came  of  It. 

5.  The  First  Emigrant  Ship, 

6.  A  Tower  to  Reach  to  Heaven. 

7.  And  There  Were  Giants  in  Those  Days. 

8.  Who  is  the  Rich  Man? 

9.  What  Happened  to  the  Girl  at  the 
Well. 

10.  The  Man  Who  Wrestled  With  an 
Angel. 

11.  The  Boy  Who  Had  Dreams. 

12.  The  Lean  and  the  Fat  Kine. 

13.  The  Silver  Cup. 

14.  In  the  Palace  of  the  King. 

15.  The  Bush  That  Burned  But  Was  Not 
Consumed. 

16.  Pharaoh  and  God. 

17.  Thunder,  Lightning  and  a  Thick  Cloud. 

18.  The  Long  Way  Round. 

19.  An  Upstanding  Peak. 

20.  What  Happened  to  Moses? 

21.  Seven  Trumpet  Blasts  and  a   Shout. 

22.  "Who  Swears  to  His  Hurt." 

23.  The  Sword  of  Gideon  and  of  the  Lord. 

24.  The  Girl  Who  Gleaned  in  the  Fields. 

25.  The  Seven  Locks  of  the  Giant  Who 
Broke  His  Vow. 


26.  The  Boy  Who  Lived  in  a  Temple. 

27.  The  Man  Who  Found  a  Kingdom. 

28.  Obedience  Better  Than  Sacrifice. 

29.  The  Shepherd  Boy  Who  Killed  a 
Giant. 

30.  Closer  Than  Brothers. 

31.  A  Shepherd  Becomes  a  King. 

32.  The  Wisdom  and  Splendor  of  King 
Solomon. 

33.  Elijah  the  Tishbite. 

34.  The  Man  Who  Looked  Forward  and 
Not  Backward. 

35.  The  Yoke  that  Could  Not  Be  Broken. 

36.  Tall  as  a  Cedar  and  Strong  as  an  Oak, 

37.  When  the  Lions'  Mouths  were  Closed. 

38.  How  a  Poor  Jewess  Became  Queen  and 
Saved  Her  People. 

39.  A  Voice  Out  of  the  Whirlwind. 

40.  How  We  Got  Our  Bible. 
Teachers    will    note    that    a    few    outside 

reference  books  are  mentioned  in  the  lesson 
as  the  work  progresses.  Other  books  which 
will  be  extremely  helpful  are  The  Graphic 
Bible,  by  Lewis  Brown;  How  To  Teach  the 
Old  Testament,  by  Ray;  any  good  Bible  Dic- 
tionary, and  a  Bible  Commentary,  either  the 
one  volume  commentary  by  Dummelow 
which  sells  at  $2.50  or  the  new  "Com- 
mentary on  the  Scriptures"  by  Gore  and 
others,  $3.50.  Those  who  have  access  to  the 
set  in  libraries  will  find  Lord's  Beacon  Lights 
oi  History  helpful.  Land  and  Leaders  of 
Israel,  by  Dalby,  Hurlbut's  Story  of  the 
Bible,  Old  Testament  Primer,  (this  will  not 
give  you  much  help  in  the  text  but  it  has 
53  Old  Testament  pictures  in  full  color). 
We  would  suggest  that  you  get  a  good  map 
of  Old  Testament  Palestine  and  a  Waring 
Gospel  Chart.  (The  $1.00  size  will  be  very 
helpful  in  following  the  chronology  of  the 
Old  Testament.) 

Work  with  the  Kindergarten  teacher  in 
your  Sunday  School  and  borrow  some  of 
the  pictures  that  will  illustrate  your  Old 
Testament  Lessons. 

Follow  carefully  the  suggestions  made  in 
The  Instructor  each  month.  Follow  out  the 
activity  suggestions  in  the  Student's  Leaflet. 
Give  the  students  their  share  of  the  work 
in  the  class  and  your  class  will  grow  to  your 
satisfaction  and  to  the  interest,  delight,  and 
instruction,  and,  may  we  hope,  the  eternal 
well  being  of  the  members  in  your  class. 

One  last  suggestion:  Get  a  copy  of  the 
book  Children  of  the  Promise  (there  may  be 
one  in  your  Stmday  School  Library,  or  you 
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may  have  one,  if  not,  one  may  be  purchased 
at  the  Deseret  Book  Company  for  $1.00. 
Read  it,  and  you  will  have  a  general  bird's 
eye  view  of  the  entire  course  for  the  year. 

To  THE  Teacher 
By  Way  of  Introduction  to  This  Course 

You  are  about  to  undertake  a  very  pleasant 
task.  It  is  to  teach  certain  ideas  through  some 
interesting  personalities.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  you  will  enjoy  this  work  very  much — 
provided  you  make  up  your  mind  to  in  the 
beginning.  Your  attitude  will  mean  every- 
thing. Here  are  some  of  the  things  that 
make  for  the  proper  attitude: 

First,  decide  now  that  you  are  going  to 
enjoy  the  course.  This  will  not  be  hard, 
because  of  the  subject-matter.  It  is  about 
individuals,  and  individuals  are  always  in- 
teresting. True,  the  characters  discussed  here 
are  familiar,  but  they  must  be  studied  and 
presented  in  a  new  way. 

Second,  the  course  will  be  more  interesting 
to  your  class  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it 
centers  in  persons  instead  of  in  ideas.  This 
means,  of  course,  that  you  will  get  greater 
pleasure  out  of  it  yourself  on  that  account. 

Third,  a  course  where  persons  are  involved 
rather  than  abstract  ideas  oflfers  greater  op- 
portunity for  activity  on  the  pcirt  of  the 
members  of  the  class.  Young  persons  like 
to  imitate  those  who  are  older,  when  they  can 
do  so  with  satisfaction  to  themselves.  This, 
too,  increases  the  interest  for  the  teacher. 

A  Suggestion 

Teaching  a  class,  like  living  a  life,  re- 
solves itself  into  a  succession  of  problems; 
and  progress  in  teaching,  as  in  living,  con- 
sists in  solving  satisfactorily  each  problem  as 
it  arises. 

Obviously  your  first  problem  is  to  get  a 
Quarterly  in  the  hands  of  every  member  of 
your  class.  How  can  you  do  that?  Count 
the  ways  open  to  you,  then  try  one  after 
another  till  you  succeed.  Some  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  class  directly;  others  have 
given  a  party,  or  had  the  children  give  a 
party,  and  have  thus  raised  money  enough 
to  pay  for  the  Quarterlies.  What  is  the 
best  way  for  you?  Your  next  problem  is 
to  get  the  class  to  read  the  Quarterly.  How 
are  you  going  to  solve  this  problem?  Don't 
rest  till  you  have  solved  it. 


CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR 
JANUARY 

(Genesis  4:7) 
"If  thou  doest  well  shalt  thou  not  be 
accepted?     And  if  thou  doest  not  well, 
sin  lieth  at  the  door." 


LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY,  1936 

First  Sunday,  January  5,  1936 

This  Sunday  should  be  used  in  organizing 
the  class,  receiving  and  welcoming  the  mem- 
bers, and  in  giving  a  preview  of  the  work 
for  1936. 

Second  Sunday,  January  12,  1936 

Lesson  1.    Up  in  an  Airplane! 

When  you  come  to  prepare  this  lesson, 
your  first  task  will  be  to  get  a  point  of 
contact.  What  is  in  your  mind  to  give  them 
must  go  out  to  meet  what  is  in  their  minds. 
How  would  this  do:  How  many  of  you  have 
ever  been  for  a  ride  in  an  airplane?  Perhaps 
few,  if  any,  of  them  have  been.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  every  one  of  them  has  seen 
one  as  it  flew  through  the  air  above  them. 
So  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  having  them 
imagine  they  were  in  one.  Take  a  trip, 
therefore,  with  the  class  somewhere  from 
where  they  live.  Note  the  places  where  the 
plane  passes  along,  and  the  objects  to  be 
seen;  only,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  exceed 
their  imagination — ^which  is  to  say,  their  ex- 
perience. 

Have  Your  Pupils  Take  An  Airplane  Ride 

This  lesson,  however,  takes  us  on  an  air- 
plane ride,  not  through  space  alone  (it  does 
that  for  a  little  way  only) ,  but  mainly  through 
time.  This  may  be  somewhat  difficult  for 
the  class.  But  they  can  be  made  to  com- 
prehend if  we  try  that  sort  of  thing  with 
themselves — first,  their  parents,  then  their 
grandparents,  and  so  on  back,  back  for  many 
generations.  Very  likely,  too,  this  will  take 
them  into  more  than  one  country.  If  you  do 
this,  you  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  conduct 
the  recitation  along  the  line  suggested  in  the 
lesson. 

Where  Are  You  Going? 

Your  objective,  of  course,  is  to  interest 
the  class  in  the  subject  as  a  whole,  to  give 
them  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  places  and  the 
time  covered,  so  that  they  will  better  appre- 
ciate what  is  to  come. 

The  progress  of  the  theme  is  not  hard  to 
follow.  First,  a  comparison  between  the 
man  who  put  his  head  in  water  and  what  we 
are  about  to  do;  second,  a  description  of  the 
land  visited;  third,  Abraham,  the  first  of  the 
Hebrews,  in  the  sense  we  know;  fourth, 
Moses,  the  deliverer  of  the  Israelites;  fifth, 
back  to  the  Old  Home,  with  what  it  has  in 
the  way  of  excitement;  sixth,  the  prophets, 
who  seek  to  guide  the  ship  of  State,  so  that 
it  shall  not  go  on  the  rocks. 
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Prepare  This  Way 

What  to  Read:  The  Quarterly,  for  one 
thing;  The  Instructor  and  the  Old  Testament 
itself;  and,  secondly,  some  brief  history  of 
the  Hebrew  people.  This  latter  you  may 
iind  in  an  encyclopedia  or  some  such  history 
of  the  people  as  Old  Testament  History 
(Smith).  As  for  the  rest,  your  power  to 
visualize,  your  imagination,  will  stand  you 
well  in  hand  in  the  teaching  of  this  lesson. 

Something  to  Do:  Don't  forget  the  mem- 
ory gem;  have  this  done  in  concert;  but  see 
that  the  members  of  the  class  understand  it. 
Have  one  of  the  class  read  aloud  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  from  Genesis,  chapter  I, 
verses  1-12.  This,  of  course,  will  have  to  be 
assigned  beforehand  to  the  person  who  reads 
it  This  passage,  besides  containing  a  reli- 
gious idea,  is  a  piece  of  very  fine  English. 


Third  Sunday,  January  19,  1936 
Lesson  2.    When  Things  and  People  Began. 

Here  is  a  lesson  on  a  different  plan  from 
that  of  the  lesson  just  considered.  Yet  it  is 
mainly  narrative  and  concrete.  You  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  teaching  it. 

Again,  Where  Are  You  Going? 

What  purpose  will  you  have  in  giving 
this  lesson?  How  would  this  do — to  shpw 
that  God  made  this  earth  and  man?  Put  the 
emphasis  on  the  idea  that  God  made  every- 
thing on  this  earth.  A  subordinate  objective 
may  be  to  show  the  joy  of  making  something 
that  serves  a  useful  purpose.  The  class  can 
easily  share  this  thought,  because  there  prob- 
ably is  not  one  of  them  who  has  not  ex- 
perienced this  joy  of  creation. 

The  lesson  progresses  this  way:  First, 
the  comparison  of  the  orange  and  the  earth; 
second,  the  great  wonder  of  the  earth  hang- 
ing in  space;  third,  how  the  earth  came  out 
clear  from  the  mist  and  cloud;  fourth,  the 
arrival  of  man  on  the  earth  from  his  pre- 
earth  life. 

Here  Is  Some  Help 

If  you  can  do  so,  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  you  to  bring  to  the  class  an  orange  or 
an  apple,  as  an  illustration  of  the  earth  in 
space.  While  you  must  either  hold  the 
orange  or  apple  up  with  a  string  or  your 
hand,  the  earth  stays  in  the  ether  witiiout 
anyone  holding  it  there.  And  here  is  the 
marvel  of  it  all.  We  speak  of  this  power 
as  gravitation,  or  the  attraction  one  body  has 
for  another;  but  that  does  not  help  us  much, 


for  the  law  of  gravitation  is  equally  hard  to 
grasp,  even  by  the  adult  mind.  Still  the  ob- 
ject in  your  hand  will  serve  to  hold  attention 
and  create  wonderment. 

The  idea,  while  it  should  not  be  em- 
phasized overmuch,  should  be  left  in  the 
minds  of  the  class  that  God  made  the  earth 
out  of  pre-existing  material,  not  out  of 
nothing,  as  in  the  old  theology  of  sectarian- 
ism. No  elaborate  explanation  should  be 
given;  just  the  bare  fact.  You  can  easily 
get  into  deep  water  here,  but  don't. 

Perhaps  the  lesson  ought  to  be  followed 
about  as  it  is  given  in  the  Quarterly.  (By 
the  way,  how  successful  were  you  in  your 
effort  to  get  the  Quarterly  in  the  hands  of 
every  pupil?  If  you  met  with  small  success, 
have  you  given  up?  Keep  at  it  till  success 
crowns  your  effort.) 

What  Have  You  Read — Besides  the 
Quarterly? 

Study  the  work  suggested  to  the  readers 
of  the  Quarterly — the  words  and  the  creative 
efforts  of  the  class  members  who  have  tried 
to  make  something.  This,  if  carried  out,  will 
give  the  class  something  to  do.  Can  you  sug- 
gest something  for  the  class  to  do  together — 
keeping  a  scrap-book,  making  a  map,  or 
something  else? 

Further  Reading:  Of  course,  you  have 
read  the  Quarterly;  this  is  your  guide.  Then 
you  ougkt  to  study  the  following  passages  in 
Genesis:  Chapters  1  and  2.  It  isn't  neces- 
sary for  you  to  read  any  commentaries; 
these  often  only  befuddle  the  mind.  The 
simple  narrative  of  the  Bible  is  sufficient. 
Don't  forget  the  memory  gem,  which  is  the 
same  as  for  the  previous  lesson.  Pick  out  a 
suitable  passage  for  one  of  your  pupils  to 
read  aloud  in  the  class. 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  26,  1936 

Lesson  3.     A  Great  American  Garden. 

This  lesson  you  may  find  a  little  harder  to 
present  than  either  of  the  two  previous  ones. 
That  is  because  it  is  not  completely  nar- 
rative, although  it  is  concrete  enough. 

Your  objective  is  clear:  To  teach,  further, 
that  God  is  the  Creator  and,  therefore,  that 
he  is  interested  in  his  creature,  man.  If  you 
do  not  like  this  objective,  try  another:  That 
we  always  suffer  when  We  "break"  a  law 
of  God,  just  as  Adam  and  Eve  did. 

Here  are  the  subheadings  of  the  lesson, 
and  it  would  be  well  to  follow  them  rather 
closely;  First,  the  location  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden;  second,  description  of  the  garden 
as  it  may  easily  have  been;  third,  its  inhabi- 
tants; fourth,  the  trouble-maker  there;  fifth, 
a  tree  with  strange  fruit;  and  sixth,  what  our 
first  parents  did  there. 
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Helps  and  Suggestions 

If  you  have  a  map  of  the  United  States, 
it  will  help  the  class  in  understanding  where 
the  Garden  of  Eden  was.  It  should  be  made 
clear  that  the  Bible  does  not  tell  us  its 
location,  but  that  this  was  revealed  to  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

How  many  of  the  class  have  been  in  a 
great  garden  such  as  Eden  may  have  been? 
Find  out;  then  you  will  have  something  to 
start  with.  Ask  those  who  have  been  to 
one,  to  describe  what  they  saw  there.  You 
may  add  something  from  your  own  ex- 
perience. It  does  not  matter  that  their  de- 
scriptions may  not  be  as  you  think  they 
should  be;  the  main  thing  is  to  get  some 
class  activity  along  the  lines  of  the  lesson. 

What  to  Begin  With 

Have  you  considered  the  questions  at  the 
end  of  the  lesson  in  the  Quarterly?  This 
will  give  you  some  more  class  activity.  Your 
pupils  may  not  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "law."  They  can  be 
made  to  understand  something,  however, 
about  it.  Ask  them  to  name  a  "law"  that 
their  parents  may  have  in  the  home.  Then 
ask  them  to  name  an  ordinance  of  their  town 
or  city;  after  that  a  law  of  the  state  or 
nation;  and  finally  a  commandment  or  law  of 
God.  They  can  be  made  to  understand, 
also,  that  a  law  serves  a  good  purpose 
and  that  when  this  law  is  "broken"  there  is 
bound  to  be  some  consequence  or  result. 
Develop  this  line  of  thought  a  little.  Take 
a  trafic  law,  for  example.  Why  do  we 
have  trafiSc  laws  at  all?  Have  the  class  tell 
you  what  happens  when  everyone  observes 
these  laws.  Then  have  them  tell  yO'U  what 
may  happen  when  they  are  violated. 

Don't  Be  Afraid  to  Read 

Readings:  The  Quarterly  for  this  lesson; 
Genesis,  chapter  3.  As  before,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  read  any  commentary  on  the 
subject;  commentators  do  not  know  any  more 
than  is  given  in  Genesis.  It  may  help  you 
to  read  what  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Moses 
and  the  Book  of  Abraham,  in  the  Pearl  of 
Great  Price, 

Don't  forget  the  memory  gem  and  the 
reading  of  a  few  verses  from  Genesis  by 
one  of  your  pupils.  Select  the  most  ap- 
propriate you  can  for  the  occasion. 

How  to  Build  up  a  Two-and-a-Half- 
MiNUTE  Talk 

The  giving  of  a  two-and-a-half-minute 
talk,  whether  in  the  class  or  before  the  whole 
school,  furnishes  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
teach  the  youth  public  speaking,  at  a  time 


when  they  can  acquire  principles  and  habits 
most  easily.  A  few  suggestions  may  not  be 
out  of  order  here. 

First:  The  subject  must  not  be  too  broad. 
Nothing  of  any  value  can  be  said  on  the 
subject,  say,  of  David.  But  the  friendship 
of  David  and  Jonathan  would  give  one  a  very 
interesting  topic.  Or,  better  still,  that  little 
scene  on  the  hill,  where  Jonathan  gives 
David  his  much-prized  cloak,  in  token  of  his 
new  attachment.  This  last  topic  might  be 
developed  thus:  What  friendship  means  to 
all  of  us;  how  hard  it  is  to  part  with  some- 
thing we  prize  highly;  the  story  of  this  par- 
ticular friendship;  the  test  of  friendship  re- 
mains always  the  same — what  we  are  willing 
to  do  for  it. 

Second:  When  two  short  talks  are  re- 
quired, they  should  dove-tail  into  each  other. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  where  they  are 
given  before  the  school.  It  would  not  be  a 
good  thing,  for  example,  to  have  one  pupil 
speak  on  David  and  another  on  Job.  And 
for  two  reasons:  the  subjects  are  too  broad, 
and  they  are  too  far  apart.  But  the  topic  on 
friendship  suggested  above  might  be  followed 
by  one  in  which  the  pupil  gives  instances  in 
the  later  lives  of  these  two  men,  to  reinforce 
the  tie  between  them.  Perhaps  a  single  in- 
stance would  be  enough.  Thus  the  two  short 
talks  will  give  the  impression  of  unity — 
each  being  the  complement  of  the  other. 

For  after  all,  every  talk,  whether  short  or 
long,  must  in  the  end  be  judged  by  its  efi^ect 
on  the  audience.  A  bullet,  when  it  hits  the 
mark  at  all,  does  more  damage  than  a  lot  of 
small  pellets  discharged  from  a  shotgun.  The 
same  is  true  of  a  speech.  One  idea,  properly 
ordered,  is  more  likely  to  get  across  to  the 
hearers  than  a  number  of  ideas  more  or  less 
disconnected.  A  couple  of  short  addresses, 
arranged  as  suggested,  will  not  only  be  in- 
teresting, but  highly  instructive,  because  they 
combine  to  say  one  thing.  Besides,  this  sort 
of  thing  will  give  some  very  necessary  train- 
ing in  speechraaking,  which  will  come  in  very 
useful  later  on  in  life.  It  should  be  added 
that  under  no  circumstances  ought  these  brief 
talks  to  be  written  and  memorized;  certainly 
not  written  by  parent  or  teacher;  they  should 
be  delivered  from  notes  or  the  memory. 

Suggestive  Problems  and  Projects 

Children  like  activities.  Sometimes  ac- 
tivities which  appear  to  be  ever  so  simple 
are  enjoyed  most  by  youngsters.  If  students 
are  properly  motivated  by  problems  and 
■projects,  teachers  will  soon  recognize  the 
effectiveness  of  real  teaching.  The  use  of 
real  life  problems  and  projects  may  be  used 
to  splendid  advantage  by  Simday  School 
teachers.  Perhaps  too  much  of  our  teaching 
is  academic.  Probably  most  of  our  teachers 
use   the  lecture  method  almost  exclusively. 
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With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  it  may  be  that 
some  of  the  following  suggestions  may  be 
of  aid  in  more  effective  teaching. 

Memory  Test: 

A  very  practical  memory  lesson  would  be 
to  learn  the  names  and  order  of  the  Books 
in  the  Old  Testament.  This  may  be  supple- 
mented with  some  knowledge  of  the  sources, 
etc. 

Reading  Project: 

Many  reference  books  for  enrichment  pur- 
poses have  been  listed.  A  project  may  be 
engaged  in  to  read  some  of  these  books. 

Class  Organization: 

To    effect    a    class    organization    with    a 
president,      vice-president,      and      secretary 
furnishes  splendid  opportunity  to  develop  real 
leadership. 
Securing  Reference  Material; 

Wouldn't  a  teacher  be  thrilled  if  the  stu- 
dents of  their  own  desire,  suggested  some 
method  of  securing  the  quarterlies  and  other 
reference  materials?  Then  wouldn't  that 
teacher  be  more  thrilled  if  the  same  students, 
after  discussion,  entered  upon  a  plan  for 
carrying  out  such  a  project? 

Class  Rooms: 

Students  could  be  led  to  recognize  the  need 
f®r  more  inviting  class  rooms,  and  then  after 
deliberations  may  actually  work  out  such  a 
project. 

Equipment: 

The  same  thing  may  be  true  of  such  a 
project     for     securing     blackboards,     chalk, 
erasers,  scissors,  crayons,  paste,  etc. 
Order  and  Punctuality: 

Apparently  the  learning  through  the  use  of 
projects  is  much  more  effective  if  the  students 
recognize  or  discover  the  problems  them- 
selves and  determine  the  solutions  them- 
selves. Often  the  teacher  may  by  suggestion 
indicate  such  needs  for  improvement,  as: 

Order  in  general  assembly. 


Order  in  marching. 

Order  in  class  rooms. 

Punctuality. 

Attendance: 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  problem  of 
securing  better  attendance.  The  aim  of 
every  teacher  should  be  to  make  every  lesson 
so  interesting  that  the  students  will  want  to 
invite  their  friends  to  participate  therein. 
Problem  Solving  or  Question  Box: 

Many  profitable  hours  may  be  spent  in 
propounding  and  answering  questions.  Stu- 
dents should  be  encouraged  to  ask  and  answer 
all  questions. 

Dramatization  0/  Lessons: 

Some  of  the  Old  Testament  lessons  may 
be  dramatized  with  effectiveness.  In  this 
guard  against  the  loss  of  control  of  the  claiss. 

Maps: 

The  preparation  of  maps  and  drawings 
may  be  continuous  for  several  weeks. 

Relief  maps  may  be  made  with  the  aid  of 
a  paste  made  of  flour  and  water  and  news- 
papers. Such  material  could  be  colored  to 
represent  mountains,  valleys,  etc.  After 
such  material  becomes  dry,  points  of  interest 
may  be  designated. 

Sand  Tables: 

Where  there  are  adequate  facilities,  the 
use  of  sand  tables  may  supplement  or  aid  the 
teaching.  ^ 

Picture  Books  or  Scrap  Books: 

The  preparation  of  picture  books  or  scrap 
books,  supplemented  by  the  history  or  narra- 
tives written  by  the  students,  may  be  a  con- 
tinuous project  for  one  or  more  quarters. 

Many  other  problems  and  projects  may  be 
carried  out.  Things  of  this  nature  which  tend 
to  increase  the  student  activities  along  the 
right  course,  are  always  beneficial. 

If  possible  the  students  should  recognize 
the  problems,  determine  the  needs,  and  de- 
velop the  solutions. 


By  Ezra  J,  Poulsen 


Words  are  the  pages  we  send  ahead  to 
open  the  doors  of  opportunity.  Well  may 
we  choose  them  wisely,  and  clothe  them  in 
the  livery  of  our  choicest  thought. 

There  are  kind  words,  always  ready  to 
greet  the  most  hostile  stranger  and  win  him 
into  the  bonds  of  friendship.  With  kind 
words  as  our  advocates  we  will  be  represent- 
ed well  in  the  courts  of  life.  Even  when 
angry  storms  arise  and  the  skies  are  overcast 
with  blackness,  kind  words  can  pierce  the 
clouds.  And  before  kind  words  the  harsh 
judgment  melts  like  snow  in  the  sunshine.  • 

There  are  also  brave  words  whose  very 
presence  create  an  atmosphere  of  assurance 
and  well-being.    Brave  words  enter  into  the 


palace  of  the  king  and  gain  admittance  and 
a  hearing  for  their  master.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  brave  words  to  create  a  good  setting, 
where  we  may  stand  to  advantage. 

But  wise  words  must  follow  to  hold  the  ad- 
vantage, for  without  words  of  wisdom  even 
he  that  is  accorded  great  may  appear  foolish 
while  confusion  and  derision  sweep  around 
him  like  whirlwinds.  Wise  words  are  the 
servants  of  the  well-seasoned  mind,  and  the 
consistently  useful  life.  They  spring  from 
the  honest  heart  and  the  sturdy  brain.  Wise 
words  are  capable  of  bringing  order  and 
peace  to  the  most  confused  and  irritating 
situations. 
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CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR 

JANUARY,  1936 

(Doctrine  and  Covenants  12:8) 

*'And  no  one  can  assist  in  this  work, 

except  he  shall  be  humble  and  full  of 

love,    having   faith,    hope,    and    charity, 

being  temperate  in  all  things,  whatsoever 

shall  be  entrusted  to  his  care." 


COURSE  FOR  1936 
Looking  Forward 

Objective:  To  create  a  desire  among  the 
pupils  to  learn  all  about  the  intrepid  Mormon 
Pioneers. 

In  beginning  the  new  year's  work,  there 
are  several  questions  and  ideas  which  nat- 
urally arise.  The  first  deals  with  teaching 
itself.  Teaching  is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
and  worthwhile  occupations  any  human  being 
can  follow.  It  is  also  a  very  serious  work  as 
well;  that  of  the  influencing  and  molding  hu- 
man souls.  There  can  be  no  more  divine 
calling.  The  teacher  works  with  God  in 
developing  the  spirituality  which  often  lies 
asleep  in  the  hearts  of  those  he  meets  weekly 
in  the  classroom. 

You,  during  the  next  year,  will  be  priv- 
ileged to  point  the  arrow  which  the  children 
themselves  will  follow  in  their  pursuit  of  a 
testimony  of  the  true  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 
There  is  no  class  in  the  whole  Sunday  School 
organization  where  that  testimony  can  be 
gained  better  than  in  the  Church  History 
section.  But  the  teaching  will  have  to  be  the 
kind  that  will  never  have  to  be  unlearned 
or  have  to  be  taken,  as  the  common  saying 
is,  "with  a  grain  of  salt."  Be  sure  that  in 
your  teaching  you  give  only  those  things 
which  you  loiow  for  facts  and  which  will 
increase  the  faith  of  your  pupils  and  not 
merely  test  it. 

The  work  this  year  is  planned  to  cover 
the  westward  movement  of  the  Church  with 
such  details  as  are  considered  necessary  to 
make  this  movement  understandable  and  in- 
spirational to  these  young  people.  The  aim 
of  the  entire  year  is  to  give  the  pupils  an 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  early  Latter- 
day  Saints  based  not  on  sentimentalities  but 
on  facts.  In  dealing  with  this  work,  it  will 
be  easy  for  the  teacher  either  to  become 
maudlin  or  sentimental.  Neither  of  these  fac- 
tors should  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  les- 
sons. If  either  does  enter,  the  pupils  may 
as  they  grow  older  swing  away  from  the 
gospel  because  of  the  failure  of  the  teacher, 
in  these  formative  years  of  the  children's 
lives,  to  lay  the  foundation  so  that  it  will 
endure. 

In  each  lesson  a  list  of  supplementary  ref- 


erences is  given  in  the  hope  that  you  teach- 
ers will  be  able  to  read  one  or  more  of  them 
to  give  a  breadth  of  imderstanding  which 
will  make  you  radiate  knowledge.  While  it 
is  not  taken  for  granted  that  each  of  you 
may  have  available  every  source  book  listed, 
the  hope  is  that  with  good  teaching  as  an 
incentive,  you  will  try  to  gather  around  you 
a  workable  library  which  will  give  needed 
information  and  create  in  you  tiie  spirit  of 
the  Gospel. 

One  very  serious  problem  which  must  be 
considered  in  teaching  this  particular  age  is 
the  choice  of  words  used  in  the  discussion  of 
the  lesson.  So  many  of  the  words  which 
the  average  adult  uses  in  ordinary  speech  are 
not  understood  by  these  youngsters,  who  are 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  If  you  are 
wise,  you  will  do  all  in  your  power  to  use 
words  which  are  readily  tinderstood  by  the 
children.  A  visit  to  the  district  school  in 
which  pupils  of  ages  10  and  11  are  enrolled 
will  prove  of  great  value  both  in  learning  the 
methods  employed  and  the  words  used.  If 
you  are  at  all  enterprising,  you  can  form  your 
own  tests  to  discover  what  the  vocabulary  of 
your  particular  group  is.  Read  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  the  lesson  and  check  to  see  whether 
all  of  the  words  are  known.  Let  the  pupils 
list  those  words  which  you  use  and  which 
they  do  not  understand.  These  are  merely 
suggestions;  you  will  think  of  better  ways  to 
test  their  power  over  words  and  then  you 
can  choose  them  accordingly. 

Of  great  benefit  would  be  the  exchange  of 
helpful  ideas  for  the  solution  of  problems  of 
difficult  situations  which  you  teachers  in  the 
field  meet  in  the  practical  application  of 
these  lessons.  Write,  letting  your  desires, 
aims,  solutions,  problems  be  known,  so  that 
the  great  work  may  progress  for  the  further- 
ing of  God's  cause  on  the  earth. 

(Read  Article  on  "Words,"  p.  523.) 
First  Sunday,  January  5,  1936 

This  Sunday  may  well  be  devoted  to  re- 
ceiving new  members  and  giving  a  preview 
of  the  year's  work.  That  the  teacher  may 
prepare  for  such  a  preview  the  lesson  titles  f or 
the  year  are  here  given. 

The  lesson  titles  here  given  may  be  changed 
slightly  but  the  content  will  be  dealing  with 
the  material  suggested  by  these  titles. 

The  plan  is  to  have  the  first  year  of  the 
Church  History  Department  cover  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  great  sweep  of  the  Church 
organization  and  the  westward  movement. 
The  second  year  will  deal  with  the  organi- 
zations and  me  particular  phases  of  Latter- 
day  Saint  beliefs.    The  idea  is  to  help  the 
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young  people  to  become  conscious  of  what 
it  means  to  be  members  of  the  Church,  by 
giving  them  an  historical  and  a  doctrinal 
interest. 

1.  The  United  States  in  1805. 

2.  Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet 

3.  Why  a  New  Church  Needed. 

4.  The  First  Vision. 

5.  The  Angel  Moroni  Returns. 

6.  Importance  of  these  Spiritual  Visits. 

7.  Joseph  Receives  the  Plates. 

8.  The  Lord  Provides  Helpers. 

9.  The  Lost  Manuscript. 

10.  The  Translation  Goes  Forward. 

11.  A  Priceless  Record. 

12.  Lesson  Tie-Up  (Review). 
Second  Quarter: 

13.  The  Witnesses. 

14.  Printing  of  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

15.  Man's  Right  to  Act  for  God. 

16.  The  Powers  of  the  Priesthood. 

17.  Church  Organization  Revealed. 

18.  Church  Organized. 

19.  The  First  Conference  Held. 

20.  Troubles  Begin. 

21.  First  Missionaries  to  the  Indians. 

22.  Removal  of  the  Saints  to  Ohio. 

23.  Each  Helping  All— The  United  Order. 

24.  Looking  Through   the  Previous  Les- 
sons  (Review). 

Third  Quarter: 

25.  The    Doctrine    and   Covenants    Pub- 
lished. 

26.  The  Saints  at  Kirtland. 

27.  The  Saints  in  Missouri. 

28.  The    Missourians    Against    the   Mor- 
mons. 

29.  Mormons  Driven  from  Jackson  County. 

30.  Zion's  Camp. 

31.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

32.  Missionaries  Sent  to  Europe. 

33.  Unfaithful  Members. 

34.  The  Law  of  Tithing. 

35.  Black  Days  in  Missouri. 

36.  Movement  from  Missouri. 

37.  Lesson  Tie-Up  (Review). 
Fourth  Quarter: 

38.  Nauvoo  the  Beautiful. 

39.  Appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

40.  The  Martyrs  for  the  Church. 

41.  The  Great  Exodus. 

42.  Winter  Quarters. 

43.  Pioneer  Scouts. 

44.  The  Main  Bodies  of  the  Pioneers. 

45.  Thanksgiving  Day— 1936. 

46.  Blossom  as  the  Rose. 

47.  The  Seagulls. 

48.  The  Handcart  Pioneers. 

49.  Setting-Up  Exercises   (Review). 

Second  Sunday,  January  12,  1936 
Lesson  1.    The  United  States  in  1805. 

Text:      Sunday    School   Lessons    (Quar- 
terly). 

Supplementary  References:     The  History 


ol  the  United  States,  by  Guitteau,  pp.  226- 
227,  260-265;  The  American  People,  by  West, 
pp.  255-267;  any  American  and  nearly  all 
world  history  books  will  have  additional 
information  concerning  conditions  during  the 
early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Objective:  To  make  pupils  realize  the 
humble  conditions  which  existed  when  the 
gospel  was  brought  into  the  world  again. 

Outline  of  Material: 

I.  Contrast  of  today's  travel  with  that  of 

1805. 
II.  Extent  of  land  in  1805. 

a.  Along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

b.  West  practically  tmknown. 

1.  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition. 

2.  Western  New  York  described  as 
wilderness. 

III.  Living  conditions  in  1805. 

IV.  Importance  of  these  conditions. 

a.  America  a  land  of  equal  opportunity. 

b.  The  Lord's  desire  for  htunble  serv- 
ants. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

In  this  year's  work  the  pupils  are  going  to 
have  to  project  themselves  into  the  world  of 
yesterday.  You,  as  teachers,  know  that  this 
is  going  to  be  a  rather  diflBcult  transplanting 
imless  you  can  be  alert  to  seize  those  things 
which  will  impress  on  their  minds  the  dif- 
ference between  those  times  and  these. 

In  this  lesson  it  might  prove  helpful  to 
have  the  children  either  make  log  cabins 
similar  to  those  used  in  this  early  period  or 
draw  the  rough  lumber  ones.  Some  of  the 
girls  would  like  particularly  to  dress  dolls 
to  represent  the  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  of  1805.  They  might  like  to  collect 
pictures  or  make  cardboard  furnishings  for 
the  homes  which  they  make.  By  making  the 
extra  pieces  on  the  sides,  this  furniture  would 
stand  readily  in  place. 

A  map  of  the  United  States  is  indispensable 
to  teachers  all  through  the  Church  History 
lessons,  especially  when  the  children  are  not 
familiar  with  the  contours  of  the  country. 
It  might  prove  helpful  to  make  an  outline 
map  on  black  oilcloth  which  could  be  con- 
stantly used  as  the  lessons  progress.  By 
projecting  the  map  on  to  the  oilcloth,  the 
outlines  could  be  traced  and  afterwards 
painted  in  a  bright  color  which  can  then  be 
sheUached.  The  result  will  make  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  equipment  which  can  be 
chalked  in  and  erased,  leaving  the  map  as 
good  as  new. 

You  as  teachers  will  want  to  make  these 
boys  and  girls  respond  sympathetically  to 
the  conditions  which  in  modem  times  are  so 
difficult  to  appreciate.  Unless  they  realize 
that  the  work  of  establishing  this  great 
Church  in  the  Rocky  Moimtains  was  not  a 
daylight-to-dusk  affair,  which  modem  speed 
make  them  believe,  they  cannot  fully  sense 
what  the  founders  of  Mormonism  did  for  those 
who  live  today. 
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Those  who  live  outside  the  United  States 
may  find  a  great  deal  of  interest  aroused  in 
your  classes  by  comparing  and  contrasting 
the  conditions  of  your  ccmntries  with  the 
United  States  in  1805. 

Application:  Through  a  study  of  these 
early  times,  the  pupils  should  learn  a  more 
wholesome  respect  for  humility. 

Third  Sunday,  January  19,  1936 

Lesson  2.     Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (Quar- 
terly), No.  2. 

Supplementary  References:  Smith,  JSssen- 
tials  in  Church  History,  pp.  25-40;  Anderson's 
A  Young  Polks'  History  of  the  Church,  pp. 
12-13;  Roberts,  Comprehensive  History  of  the 
Church,  pp.  1-38;  Evans,  Joseph  Smith:  An 
American  Prophet,  pp.  133-137;  Cannon, 
Joseph  Smith,  Chapters  1  and  2;  Talmage, 
The  Vitality  of  Mormonism,  pp.  358-361; 
Talmage,  The  Articles  of  Faith,  pp.  6-7. 

Objective:  To  teach  pupils  to  honor 
Joseph  Smith's  ancestry. 

Outline  of  Material: 

I.  Joseph  Smith's  Birth. 

a.  Near  Christmas. 

b.  Named  for  father. 

c.  Name  and  work  foretold. 

II.  Joseph's  Family. 

a.  Number  in  family. 

b.  Father's   business. 

c.  Mother's  loyalty. 

III.  Joseph's  Ancestry. 

a.  Grandfather  Smith's   religious  liber- 
alism. 

b.  Grandfather  and  grandmother  Mack. 

c.  Courage    of    earliest    American    an- 
cestors, 

IV.  Movement  of  Smiths  to  Western  New 
York. 

a.  Movement  to  Royalton,  Sharon,  Le- 
banon. 

b.  Illness  of  children. 

c.  Move  to  Palmyra,  and  Manchester, 
New  York. 

V.  Admirable   Characteristics   of  Joseph's 
Ancestors. 

a.  Honesty.  • 

h.  Industry. 

c.  Humility. 

d.  Perseverance. 

Lesson  enrichment:  The  outside  world 
tries  to  condemn  Joseph  Smith  partly  through 
his  ancestry.  If  you  can  prove  to  the  pupils 
that  these  ancestors  are  worthy  of  their  re- 
spect, no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  sway  them 
later.     In   this   lesson  also  lies  an  unusual 


opportunity  to  make  these  pupils  realize  their 
debt  to  those  who  have  gone  before,  not  only 
to  their  immediate  families  but  also  to  tihe 
families  of  the  world.  If  these  young  peo- 
ple begin  right  now  to  appreciate  what  their 
social  as  well  as  their  family  heritage  is,  they 
will  probably  have  more  feeling  of  responsi- 
bility for  passing  on  that  heritage  even  better 
than  they  received  it.  So  often  the  em- 
phasis IS  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  sins  of  the 
fathers  are  visited  on  the  children  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generations.  It  might  be 
good  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  virtues 
can  and  are  passed  to  those  who  come  after- 
wards. 

You  might  encourage  the  children  by 
asking  them  to  tell  you  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  ancestors.  Be  sure  that  you 
give  every  one  of  the  pupils  a  chance  so  that 
there  is  no  favoritism  shown.  Honest  pride 
in  family  will  implant  in  the  children  a  desire 
to  live  worthily. 

The  story  of  David  seems  to  bear  out  the 
feeling  in  olden  times  toward  family  honor. 
After  David  had  killed  Goliath  and  had  been 
taken  in  honor  to  King  Saul,  the  king's  first 
question  was  "Whose  son  art  thou,  young 
man?"  They  realized  that  the  child  owed 
much  of  what  it  was  to  its  parents,  grand- 
parents, and  other  progenitors. 

The  letter  of  advice  which  Asael  Smith 
wrote  to  his  family  will  prove  of  interest  in 
proving  that  he  was  a  sensible  man  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time.  It  will  have  to  be  adapted 
to  the  age  of  these  ten  year  old  youngsters 
but  can  be  used  to  advantage: 

"And  now  my  dear  children,  let  me  pour 
out  my  heart  to  you  and  speak  first  of  im- 
mortality in  your  souls.  Trifle  not  in  this 
point;  the  soul  is  immortal;  you  have  to  deal 
with  an  infinite  Majesty;  you  go  upon  life 
and  death,  therefore  in  this  point  be  serious. 
Do  all  to  God  in  a  serious  manner;  when  you 
think  of  him,  speak  of  him,  pray  to  him,  or  in 
any  way  make  your  addresses  to  his  great 
majesty,  be  in  good  earnest.  Trifle  not  with 
his  name  or  with  his  attributes,  not  call 
him  to  witness  to  anything  but  is  absolute 
truth,  nor  then,  but  when  sound  reason  or 
serious  consideration  requires  it.  And  as  to 
religion,  I  would  not  wish  to  point  out  any 
particular  way  for  you;  but  first  I  would 
wish  you  to  search  the  scriptures  and  con- 
sult sound  reason  and  see  if  they  (which  I 
take  to  be  two  witnesses  that  stand  by  the 
God  of  the  whole  earth)  are  not  sufiicient 
*to  convince  you  that  religion  is  a  necessary 
theme.  Then  I  would  wish  you  to  study  the 
nature  of  religion,  and  see  whether  it  con- 
sists in  outward  formalities,  or  in  the  hidden 
man  of  the  heart;  whether  you  can  by  out- 
ward forms,  rites  and  ordinances,  save  your- 
selves, or  whether  there  is  a  necessity  of  your 
having  help  from  any  other  hand  than  your 
own.    If  you  find  that  you  stand  in  need  of  a 
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Savior,  Christ  saith:  'Look  vinto  me  and  be 
ye  saved  all  ye  ends  of  the  earth;'  then  look 
to  Him,  and  if  you  find  from  Scripture  and 
sound  reason  that  Christ  hath  come  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners,  then  examine  what  it 
was  that  caused  Hira  to  leave  the  center 
of  consummate  happiness  to  suffer  as  He 
did — whether  it  was  to  save  mankind  because 
they  were  sinners  and  could  not  save  them- 
selves; or,  whether  He  came  to  save  mankind 
because  they  had  repented  of  their  sins, 
so  as  to  be  forgiven  on  the  score  of  their 
repentance.  .  .  . 

"Do  not  talk  and  make  noise  to  get  the 
name  of  forward  men,  but  do  the  thing  and 
do  it  in  a  way  that  is  fair  and  honest,  which 
you  can  live  and  die  by  and  rise  and  reign 
by;  therefore,  my  children,  do  more  than  you 
talk  of,  in  point  of  religion;  satisfy  your  own 
consciences  in  what  you  do;  all  men  you 
shall  never  satisfy,  nay,  some  will  not  be 
satisfied  though  they  be  convinced. 

"As  for  your  calling — any  honest  calling 
will  honor  you  if  you  honor  that.  It  is 
better  to  be  a  rich  cobbler  than  a  poor  mer- 
chant; a  rich  farmer  than  a  poor  preacher; 
and  never  be  discouraged  though  sometimes 
your  schemes  should  not  succeed  according 
to  your  wishes." 

Application:  From  the  ancestry  of  Joseph 
Smith  which  gave  him  the  qualities  which 
we  admire,  the  pupils  should  determine  that 
they  are  going  to  act  in  such  a  way  that 
they  bring  honor  to  the  Church  of  which 
they  are  members  and  to  their  descendants 
who  will  follow  after  them. 

Fourth  Sunday,  January  26,  1936 
Lesson  3.    Why  a  New  Church  Needed. 

Text:  Sunday  School  Lessons  (Quar- 
terly), No.  3. 

Supplementary  References:  Pratt,  Keg  to 
Theology,  pp.  14-20;  Anderson,  Present  Time 
and  Prophecy,  pp.  59-69;  Smith,  Essentials 
in  Church  History,  pp.  1-24;  Roberts,  Otit-' 
lines  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  pp.  105-271; 
Roberts,  New  Witness  for  God,  pp.  11-127; 
Roberts,  Comprehensive  History  of  the 
Church,  Introduction,  pp.  32-43;  Widtsoe, 
The  Restoration  of  the  Gospel,  pp.  20-32; 
Bennion,  What  it  Means  to  be  a  Mormon, 
pp.  27-51;  Talmage,  The  Vitality  of  Mor- 
monism,  pp.  109-114;  Rolapp,  Two  Thousand 
Gospel  Quotations,  490-524;  Compendium, 
pp.  67-77;  any  history  book  will  give  the 
outline  of  material  usable  for  this  lesson  as 
well  as  some  information  on  reformers. 

Objective:  To  make  pupils  realize  the 
need  for  the  restoration. 

Suggested  Outline: 

L  Religious  Revivals  in  Manchester. 

a.  Hatred  between  churches. 

b.  Joseph  puzzled. 
IL  Seven  Dispensations. 

a.  Adam. 


b.  Enoch. 

c.  Noah. 

d.  Abraham. 

e.  Moses. 

f.  Jesus  Christ. 

g.  Joseph  Smith. 

in.  Falling  Away  From  the  Church  After 
Christ. 

a.  Effect  of  the  Roman  government. 

b.  Result  of  Catholic  Church. 
IV.  The  reformers. 

a.  Martin  Luther. 

b.  Ulrich  Zwingle. 

c.  John  Knox. 

d.  John  Calvin. 

e.  Honor  due  them. 

f.  Not  called  of  God. 

V.  Preparation  For  the  Restoration. 

a.  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

b.  Many  ready  for  the  truth. 
Lesson  Enrichment: 

This  lesson  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  pupils  themselves  to  participate.  Spe- 
cial reports  can  be  given  on  the  leading 
men  of  the  Reformation.  Some  may  have 
pictures  of  these  men  in  their  own  homes. 
Encourage  pupils  to  bring  them  to  class. 

In  this  lesson  also  the  pupils  should  begin 
to  appreciate  what  they  owe  to  the  many 
nationalities  which  made  the  Reformation  and 
therefore  the  Restoration  possible.  If  these 
young  people  can  learn  that  the  Lord  works 
among  all  people  without  favoritism,  they 
will  become  more  friendly  to  all  nations  and 
will  speed  the  day  when  Christ's  religion 
will  be  lived  and  war  be  made  impossible. 

If  there  were  not  a  complete  apostasy  from 
the  Church  established  by  Jesus  Christ  while 
He  v,?as  on  earth,  there  is  no  excuse  for  Mor- 
monism.  It  may  seem  a  bit  difficult  for  these 
ten-year  old  children  to  understand;  however, 
it  is  so  important  a  point  that  it  should  be 
treated  carefully  and  thoroughly.  Edu- 
cators state  that  the  most  important  years 
of  a  person's  life  are  the  early  ones.  Tliere- 
fore  if  you  lay  the  foundation  early,  you 
will  not  need  to  fear  a  falling  away  later. 

The  contention  of  the  Catholic  Qburch  that 
Peter  appointed  Linus  as  the  first  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  67  A.  D.  must  of  necessity  be  in- 
validated when  you  know  that  the  apostle 
John,  the  beloved  apostle,  was  still  living  in 
96  A.  D.,  twenty-nine  years  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  St.  Clements  in  Rome.  It  is 
imreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  best-loved 
of  the  apostles  would  be  overlooked  in  select- 
ing the  leadership  of  the  Church.  Some  of 
the  definite  differences  which  you  might  like 
to  treat  are:  the  denial  of  revelation,  mode 
of  baptism  changed,  significance  of  the  Sac- 
rament misconstrued,  and  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

Ap>plication: 

The  pupils  should  know  the  reason  why 
a  new  dispensation  was  necessary  at  the 
time  of  Joseph  Smith. 
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LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY,  1936 

First  Sunday,  January  5,  1936 
Lesson  1.     Elijah  Fed  by  Ravens. 

Text:  I  Kings  16:29-34;  17:1-9;  Sunday 
School  Leaflet,  No.  1. 

Objective:  If  we  fearlessly  serve  God,  He 
will  bless  and  provide  fot  us. 

Memory  Gem:  "Thou  shalt  worship  the 
Lord  thy  God.  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve." 

Songs:  "Father  of  All."  Song  Stories, 
Patty  Hill. 

Pictures:    Standard  Picture  No.  422. 

Point  of  Contact: 

This  morning  we  prayed  to  our  Heavenly 
Father.  We  sang  a  song  that  said,  "Father 
of  All  in  Heaven  Above,"  so  we  believe  we 
have  a  "Father  of  All."  What  is  our  Father 
in  Heaven  like?  (Talk  with  the  children  of 
the  realness  of  the  God  we  worship."  How 
does  He  differ  from  this  kind  of  God  that 
some  people  worship?  (Show  picture  of  an 
ancient  idol.)  Does  this  God  talk?  Does 
he  hear?  Does  he  see,  etc.?  How  foolish 
then  to  worship  such  a  God.  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  of  what  happened  to  people  who 
worshipped  an  idol  for  a  God. 

Application: 

Elijah  had  tried  always  to  obey  all  of  the 
commandments  of  the  Lord.  What  re- 
quirements did  He  make  of  Elijah  in  today's 
story?  How  was  Elijah  blessed  through 
obeying  these  commandments?  In  whom 
should  we  always  place  our  trust?  Suppose 
we  have  something  very  hard  to  do,  whom 
should  we  go  to  for  help?  How  do  we  show 
our  trust  in  God?  (Through  prayer.)  How 
many  times  do  we  pray  to  the  Lord  each 
day?  (Especially  emphasize  the  blessings 
at  meal  time  and  show  the  reasons  we  have 
for  giving  thanksgiving  for  our  food.  Al- 
though the  Lord  doesn't  send  the  ravens  to 
feed  us  as  He  did  Elijah,  it  is  He  that  gives 
us  our  food  through  the  powers  of  nature, 
etc.) 

References:  Hurlbut's  Story  of  the  Bible, 
pp.  362-364;  Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories,  Lesson  28;  Dalby,  Land  and  Leaders 
of  Israel,  Lesson  54. 

The  New  Plan: 

This  year  we  are  going  to  try  out  a  new 
plan  in  the  Primary  Department  The  leaflet 
will  be  especially  for  the  children.  However, 
all  teachers  should  faithfully  use  it.     It  is 


hoped  that  every  primary  child  in  the  Church 
will  have  one  in  his  hand  each  Sunday  when 
used.  The  language  as  also  the  thought  will 
be  very  simple. 

Teachers  may  devise  their  own  method  of 
using  the  leaflet.  We  suggest  that  the  teacher 
keep  the  leaflet  and  hand  it  to  the  pupil  only 
when  the  child  is  fully  prepared  to  read  it 
well.  This  may  be  after  the  teacher  has 
given  the  background  of  the  lesson.  More 
likely  the  best  time  will  be  after  the  complete 
lesson  presentation.  Then  it  would  make  a 
fine  review  of  the  whole  lesson.  We  suggest 
that  all  teachers  give  this  method  a  fair  trial. 

The  Teacher's  Lesson  Material. 

The  new  plan  will  make  necessary  the  use 
of  The  Instructor  by  each  teacher.  Each 
month  the  lesson  materials  will  be  given  in 
The  Instructor.  The  Bible  is  the  text  for 
nearly  every  lesson.  There  are  also  some 
very  helpful  reference  books.  These  will  be 
mentioned  in  the  "References"  given  with  each 
lesson.  What  teachers  need  most  is  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  Bible.  Frequently 
Bible  texts  will  give  far  more  information 
than  the  leaflet.  This  should  be  so  for  teachers 
cannot  tell  the  story  well  tmless  they  know 
the  complete  setting  and  background.  Many 
of  you  teachers  are  seminary  students  and 
have  access  to  Ezra  J.  Dalby's  book  referred 
to  above. 

Objectives  and  Applications: 

Many  valuable  aims  may  be  seen  in  each 
lesson.  We  suggest  one  that  appeals  to  us 
as  having  great  value  in  building  tihe  spiritual 
(moral  and  religious)  life  of  the  child.  The 
story  of  today  surely  should  make  each  child 
feel  that  God  does  reward  faithful  service. 
In  a  time  of  great  need  He  miraculously  pro- 
vided for  Elijah.  Each  day  he  naturally 
feeds  us.  In  case  ol  great  need,  God  still 
has  power  to  send  food  in  unlocked  for 
ways. 

Outline: 

With  each  lesson  we  shall  continue  to  give 
an  outline  as  in  the  past.  It  will  be  short, 
suggesting  the  topics  of  the  lesson.  This 
should  prove  very  helpful  to  teachers  in 
giving  unity  to  the  presentation.  But  you 
ought  to  make  your  own  outline.  Make  it 
in  two  columns — one  for  "Content,"  the  other 
for  "Method,"  as  presented  in  this  year's 
Conventions.  For  today's  lesson  we  suggest 
this  "Content"  outline: 

I.  Elijah's  Home, 
a.  In  Gilead. 
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b.  What  GUead  looked  like. 
II.  Elijah's  Appearance. 

III.  Why  the  Lord  Made  Him  a  Prophet. 

a.  Ahab  marries  Jezebel. 

b.  They  introduced  idol  worship, 

IV.  Elijah's  Message  to  the  King. 
V.  The  Faradne. 

a.  The  people,  suffer. 

b.  Elijah  flees  to  Cherith. 

c.  The  ravens  feed  him. 
Pupil  Activities: 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  our  children 
will  use  the  leaflets  this  year.  Since  this  is 
the  beginning  of  a  new  year  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  method  why  not  make  a  leaflet 
project?  What  a  fine  collection  of  pictures 
your  pupils  will  have  if  the  leafllets  are  pre- 
served for  that  purpose  alone.  So  the  month 
of  January  could  be  used  in  making  the  covers 
for  the  booklet.  Where  there  are  a  number 
of  teachers  in  a  department  you  might  choose 
the  one  most  gifted  in  that  line  to  outline 
your  covers  and  direct  the  making  of  them. 
Or  better  still  teachers  and  pupils  use  their 
individuality  and  have  a  different  cover  for 
every  group.  This  project  should  especially 
appeal  to  those  classes  that  have  an  extra 
half  hour  waiting  for  the  parents  while  in 
their  Priesthood  and  Women's  Department. 

Second  Sunday,  January  12,  1936 

Lesson  2.     Elijah  and  the  Widow. 

Text:  1  Kings  17:10-16;  Sunday  School 
Lesson  Leaflet,  No.  2. 

Objective:  li  we  love  and  serve  God,  He 
wilt  bless  and  provide  [or  us. 

Memory  Gem:  "Give  and  it  shall  be 
given  tmto  you"   (Luke  6:38). 

Songs:  "Dearest  Children,"  D.  S.  S. 
Songs. 

Pictures:    Standard  Pictures  No.  19. 
Point  of  Contact: 

Write  the  word  famine  on  the  blackboard. 
What  does  the  word  mean?  What  causes  a 
famine?  We  have  been  a  very  happy  and 
blessed  people  to  always  have  plenty  of 
food.  We  have  two  or  three  good  meals  a 
day.  Then  many  times  we  nm  in  the  house 
between  meals  and  get  apples,  a  piece  of 
bread  and  butter,  etc.  Can  you  imagine  what 
it  would  be  like  if  you  had  no  bread  in  the 
house,  no  fruit,  no  milk?  Not  a  single  thing 
to  eat,  and  worst  of  all,  no  place  to  ^et  food. 

Application: 

When  Elijah  first 
asked  the  widow  for  a 
drink  of  water,  why 
did  she  go  immediately 
to  get  it?  When  he 
asked  her  for  bread 
why  did  she  hesitate? 
Then  what  caused  her 
to  go  and  use  her  last 
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(Hebrews  13:6) 
"The  Lord  is  my  helper,  and  I  will  not 
fear  what  men  shall  do  unto  me." 


tiny  bit  of  meal  and  made  a  cake  of  it  for 
Elijah?  How  did  she  show  her  faith  in  God? 
(By  obeying  one  of  His  prophets.)  In  our 
Church  we  have  prophets  of  God  whom  we 
should  obey.  Can  you  name  some  of  them? 
What  do  they  ask  us  to  give?  (Fast  offer- 
ings, donations,  tithing.)  Do  you  believe  we 
are  blessed  by  giving  them?  Suppose  you 
had  ten  cents  to  spend  at  the  park  and  your 
little  brother  had  none,  what  would  you  do? 
Fred  had  earned  a  dollar  cutting  lawns. 
His  mother  had  told  him  that  he  should  pay 
one-tenth  of  it  for  tithing.  But  that  pop 
gim  down  at  Smith's  Mercantile  cost  one 
even  dollar  and  he  couldn't  buy  it  for  ninety 
cents.  But  on  the  way  down  to  buy  the  gun, 
Fred  didn't  feel  just  right.  So  the  next  day 
he  decided  to  take  ten  cents  to  Fast  Meeting 
and  give  it  to  the  Ward  Clerk. 

Do  you  think  Fred  was  blessed  for  doing 
the  right  thing?  (Repeat  Memory  Gem.) 
"Give  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you." 

Study  of  Lesson  Materials: 

References:  Hurlbut's  Story  of  the  Bibles 
pp.  364  to  366;  Bible  and  Church  History 
Stories,  Lesson  28;  Dalby's  Land  and  Leaders 
o}  Israel,  Lesson  54. 

Do  you  teachers  see  just  what  happened 
when  Elijah  was  forced  to  leave  the  Brook 
Cherith  because  it  dried  up?  He  took  a  long 
journey  that  ended  near  the  city  of  Sidon, 
far  to  the  northwest  on  the  Mediterranean 
Coast.  There  in  the  land  of  Jezebel,  the 
wicked  queen,  who  had  caused  Israel  to 
worship  idols,  he  found  a  retreat  during 
the  three  years  of  the  famine.  Conditions 
there  were  desperate.  Many  people  died  for 
want  of  food.  Finally  Elijah  met  a  poor 
heathen  woman.  She  lived  in  the  little  town 
of  Sarephath.  She  was  out  picking  up  sticks 
to  bake  a  cake  made  of  the  last  bit  of  meal 
and  shortening  (oil)  that  she  had.  Elijah 
first  tested  her  willingness  by  asking  her  for 
a  drink  of  water.  This  she  would  gladly 
have  fetched  him,  but  when  the  poor  himgry 
woman  was  asked,  as  soon  as  she  started  for 
the  water,  to  bring  bread  also,  it  was  too 
much.  She  told  the  awful  story  of  the  famine 
— a  handful  of  meal  in  a  barrel  and  a  little  oil 
in  a  bottle.  These  were  all  that  remained 
between  two  people  and  starvation.  Elijah 
then  spoke  like  the  prophet  of  power  that  he 
was:  "Fear  not;  go  and  do  as  thou  hast 
said,  but  make  me  thereof  a  little  cake  first, 
and  after  make  for  thee  and  thy  son."  It 
took  great  faith  to  cause  one  to  give  all  she 

had  to  a  strange 
prophet  from  a  foreign 
land,  but  she  believed, 
"and  the  barrel  of 
meal  wasted  not,  neith- 
er did  the  cruse  of  oil 
fail."  She  and  her  son 
and  the  prophet  had 
all   they   needed   dur- 
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ing  the  long  famine,  for  God  was  their  pro- 
vider. 

Suggested  Content  Outline: 

I.  Elijah's  Long  Journey  to  Zarephath. 

a.  The  kind  of  land  he  went  through. 

b.  Famine  everywhere. 

c.  His  journey's  end — Zarephath  by  the 
Sea. 

II.  Elijah  and  the  Widow. 

a.  Their  meeting. 

b.  His  request. 

1.  First  water. 

2.  Then  food. 

3.  Her  willingness  and  faith. 

III.  Elijah's  promise  to  Her. 

Third  Sunday,  January  19,  1936 
Lesson  5.    Elijah  and  the  Widow's  Son. 

Text:  I  Kings  17:17-24;  Sunday  School 
Lesson  Leaflet,  No.  3. 

Objective'.  God  has  power  to  reward  good 
actions  on  the  part  of  His  Children. 

Memory  Gem:  "Now  I  know,  thou  art 
truly  a  man  of  God."    I  Kings  17:24. 

Song:  "If  You  Have  Faith,"  Kindergar- 
ten and  Primary. 

Pictures:  Standard  Pictures,  No.  450, 
Songs — ^Thoraassen. 

Point  of  Contact: 

Suppose  we  should  ask  your  mother  what 
is  the  dearest  thing  in  the  world  to  her. 
What  would  she  say?  Her  boys  and  girls. 
I  am  sure  of  it.  Nothing  in  the  world  could 
take  the  place  that  you  boys  and  girls  fill 
in  mother's  heart. 

Little  fishes,  little  squirrels, 
Little  diamonds,  little  pearls 
But  the  dearest  of  them  all 
Are  the  little  boys  and  girls. 

I  am  going  to  tell  yoii  of  a  little  boy  who 
was  just  as  dear  to  his  mother  as  you  boys 
and   girls  are  to  yours. 

Application: 

Who  healed  the  Widow's  Son?  (God.) 
Through  whose  faith  was  he  restored  again 
to  hfe?  (Elijah's.)  (Help  the  children  as 
much  as  possible  to  see  the  relation  of  a 
prophet  to  the  Lord.)  We  show  our  faith 
In  God  by  showing  our  willingness  to  trust 
in  our  prophets.  Which  of  our  prophets  do 
you  know?  If  some  one  is  sick  in  our  home 
whom  do  we  send  for?  (Our  Bishop  or  the 
Elders.)  This  shows  we  trust  Heavenly 
Father  by  putting  our  trust  in  His  Prophets. 
How  in  other  ways  can  we  show  our  trust  in 
God's  Prophets? 

Study  of  Lesson  Materials: 

This  lesson  is  told  so  briefly  in  the  Bible 
that  the  teacher  must  read  much  between  the 
lines.  God  had  blessed  the  widow  with  food 
because  of  her  goodness  to  His  prophet.  No 
dovht  the  prophet  stayed  years  at  her  home. 


Imagine  the  lasting  friendship  that  must  have 
grown  up  between  Elijah  and  the  boy.  Each 
day,  no  doubt,  the  prophet  went  out  among 
the  people.  At  night  he  would  return  to  the 
Uttle  house  where  lived  his  friends.  As  the 
sun  went  down  this  boy  would  be  at  the  door 
looking  for  Elijah,  Perhaps  he  would  run 
down  the  roadway  to  meet  him  and  hand 
in  hand  they  would  walk  home  together. 
Then  a  dark  tragedy  happened  for  Elijah 
and  the  mother.  One  evening  no  little  boy 
was  at  the  door.    Death  had  taken  him. 

The  mother  looked  upon  Elijah  as  a  man 
of  God  who  could  read  the  secrets  ol  life. 
She  thought  that  because  of  some  wrong 
done  by  her,  the  man  of  God  had  had  a 
part  in  taking  away  her  son  in  death.  The 
prophet  grieved  quite  as  much  about  the 
boy's  death  as  did  the  mother. 

Now  there  was  one  place  where  Elijah  had 
spent  many  happy  moments.  On  the  flat 
roof  of  many  eastern  houses  is  found  a  littie 
room.  It  is  always  airy  and  cool  in  the 
evenings.  In  fact  it  is  the  favorite  room 
of  the  whole  house.  The  Bible  in  this  story 
calls  it  a  "loft."  There  Elijah  would  rest  and 
sleep  after  the  duties  of  the  day  were  done. 
There  in  the  clear  evening  air  he  could 
watch  the  stars.  No  doubt  he  enjoyed  many 
precious  hours  of  communion  with  God  in 
that  little  "loft." 

Now  in  this  deep  trial  he  needed  quiet  and 
the  influence  of  a  little  spot  whose  very  ap- 
pearance breathed  faith  and  prayer  into  his 
soul.  So  he  took  his  little  dead  companion 
tenderly  into  his  arms,  went  up  the  frail 
ladder  that  led  to  his  room  and  laid  the  boy 
upon  the  bed  that  had  so  often  given  comfort 
to  his  own  tired  body.  Then  he  prayed 
fervently  and  three  times  held  tight  the  life- 
less little  form  to  his  own  aching  heart.  God 
heard  the  prophet's  prayer  and  the  little  spirit 
came  back  into  the  body  which  was  dead. 
Down  the  shaky  ladder  he  bore  him,  not 
dead  now,  but  alive.  "See  thy  son  liveth," 
were  the  words  which  annoimced  God's 
power  over  death.  They  also  announced 
our  Father's  reward  to  one  who  had  parted 
with  her  last  morsel  of  food  to  help  a  servant 
of  the  Lord.  This  heathen  mother  knew 
what  Israel  did  not  know,  that  Elijah  was  a 
man  of  God  and  that  what  he  told  about  God 
was  truth. 

Suggested  Content  Outline: 

I.  The  Widow's  Son. 

a.  His  love  for  Elijah. 

b.  Their   friendship. 

II.  The  death  of  the  Son. 

a.  The  Mother's  complaint. 

b.  Elijah  shows  his  love. 
III.  The  Son  Restored. 

a.  In  the  "loft." 

b.  Elijah's  prayer, 

c.  The  Mother's  gratitude. 
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Fourth  Sunday,  January  26,  1936 

Review 

The  review  Sunday  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  splendid  opportunity  teachers  have  of 
making  these  lessons  become  a  part  of  the 
child.  The  review  occupies  such  an  important 
place  in  emphasizing  the  important  truth  of 
each  lesson  that  they  cannot  be  ignored 
without  a  great  loss  to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
They  will  be  given  as  last  year,  not  neces- 
sarily on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month  or  the 
last  Sunday,  but  as  we  finish  teaching  a 
certain  unit  of  work.  Different  methods  of 
review  should  be  used,  but  never  lose  track 
of  the  fact  that  each  lesson  has  an  objective, 
and  it's  this  objective,   or   great  truth,  we 


want  to  give  to  the  child  rather  than  the 
facts  of  the  story  so  that  it  will  incite  him 
to  proper  action  and  living. 

Seeing  all  of  our  lessons  for  January  are 
about  Elijah  and  are  more  or  less  a  continued 
story  to  teach  "Faith  in  God,"  we  won't 
have  to  draw  any  line  of  demarcation  and 
review  each  lesson  separately.  Slips  of  paper 
with  words  or  phrases  on  them  could  be  used, 
having  the  children  draw  them  and  tihen  tell 
about  what  is  on  his  paper.  For  example 
the  slips  could  have  upon  them  such  words 
as — Famine,  Fed  by  ravens.  King  Ahab, 
Worshipped  idols,  "The  meal  wastes  not," 
etc.  If  you  find  a  child  hesitating  over  one 
word  give  him  another  slip  so  that  all  pupils 
in  the  group  have  a  chance  to  participate. 


Teacher-Training, 

(Continued  from  page  499) 


5.  Select  an  objective  within  the  range 
of  the  children's  lives  and  needs. 

6.  Build  an  outline  in  parallel  columns: 
one  side  for  content,  the  other  for  method- 
ology. 

7.  Secure  supplementary  materials,  such 
as  pictures,  maps,  diagrams,  etc. 

8.  Plan  for  the  assignment  for  the  next 
Sunday,  including  the  activities  of  the  chil- 
dren (see  text,  pages  28  and  29). 

Some  alert  supervisors  may  secure  the 
slides  used  in  the  1935  Conventions.  There 
are  several  sets.  Address  A.  H.  Reiser,  50 
North  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Suggestions  for  the  Departmental  Session 

The  members  of  each  department  should 
jointly  prepare  a  lesson,  observing  the  steps 
suggested  above.  Obviously,  tiie  Super- 
visor must  have  made  previous  preparation 
so  that  he  can  demonstrate  quickly  steps 
otherwise  omitted  due  to  time  limitations.  He 
must  bring  to  class  the  Quarterly,  The  In-^ 
structor,  the  text,  the  supplementary  books 
and  a  lesson  plan  (which  can  be  placed  on 
the  blackboard). 

As  a  result  of  this  session,  every  teacher 
should  leave  with  a  definite  concept  of  the 
importance  and  the  technique  of  lesson  pre- 
paration. 


mu  Mm\:m  mtm 

^'Education  docs  not  mean  teaching  people  what  they  do  not 
know*  It  means  teaching  them  to  behave  as  they  do  not  behave* 
It  is  not  teaching  the  youth  the  shapes  of  letters  and  the  tricks  of 
numbers,  and  then  leaving  them  to  turn  their  arithmetic  to  roguery 
and  their  literature  to  lust*  It  means,  on  the  contrary,  training  them 
into  the  perfect  exercise  and  kingly  continence  of  their  bodies  and 
souls*  It  is  a  painful,  continual,  and  difficult  work  to  be  done  by 
kindness,  by  watching,  by  warning,  by  precept,  and  by  praise,  but 
above  all — by  example*** — ^John  Ruskin* 
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New  Testament  Stories — For  Children  4,  5  and  6  Years  of  Age 
General  Board  Committee:  George  A.  Holt,  Chairman;  Inez  Witbeck,  Marie  Fox  Felt 


CONCERT  RECITATION 

^This  is  God's  day  that  he  lent  to  me 
That  I  may  use  JFor  good  or  ill; 
Fair  and  fresh  as  a  day  can  be 
This  is  God's  Day  that  he  lent  to  me.'* 


LESSONS  FOR  JANUARY,  1936 

First  Sunday,  January  5,  1936 
Lesson  58.     New  Year  Beginnings. 

Text:  Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones — Sec- 
ond Year, 

Objective:  He  Who  Gives  His  Best  is 
Rewarded  With  Joy  and  Safisiaction. 

Lesson  enrichment: 

A  whole  year  has  passed  by.  There  have 
been  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  in  it. 
That  is  more  days  than  we  little  folks  can 
count.  Each  day  has  been  given  us  by  otu* 
Heavenly  Father  to  make  happier  someone 
else.  Every  Boy  Scout  tries  to  do  a  good 
turn  each  day;  to  do  something  that  will 
make  another  person  happier  than  he  is  now. 

Christmas  time  has  just  passed,  but  be- 
cause of  thoughtful  Ned  Cowley,  it  was  a 
truly  wonderful  Christmas  for  the  Jones 
family.  Ned  had  been  with  his  Scoutmaster 
and  the  other  Scouts  into  the  mountains  to 
get  Christmas  trees.  These  they  brought 
back  to  the  city  and  sold  to  raise  money.  A 
few  of  the  trees  were  not  perfect  and  had 
to  be  discarded.  It  was  one  of  these  trees 
that  Ned  asked  his  Scoutmaster  for. 

"Surely,  you  may  have  it,  Ned,"  said  his 
Scoutmaster.  "Just  -what  were  you  going  to 
use  it  for?" 

"I  thought,  sir,"  said  Ned,  "that  I  would 
bore  some  holes  in  the  trunk  where  there  are 
no  branches  and  then  wire  onto  it  some  extra 
branches  that  are  lying  around  on  the  ground. 
I  thought  then  that  I  wotild  take  it  home  and 
get  my  sister  to  help  me  trim  it.  After  that 
I  was  going  to  take  it  to  the  Jones  family. 
They  are  quite  poor  and  I  am  sure  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  have  a  tree  otherwise." 

The  Scoutmaster  was  proud  to  have  such 
a  thoughtful  boy  in  his  troop  and  told  Ned 
so.  Prouder  and  happier  than  anyone  else 
was  Ned,  however,  on  the  day  that  he  de- 
livered the  tree  to  the  the  Joneses  and  heard 
and  saw  their  happiness  and  gratitude. 

I  once  knew  a  lady  who  was  very  kind 
to  a  poor  boy  who  had  no  home.  This  boy 
came  to  the  town  where  she  lived,  looking 


for  work.  The  kind  lady  told  him  that  she 
had  a  bed  in  her  basement  where  he  might 
sleep  until  he  found  work  and  could  afFord 
something  better.  It  was  many  weeks  before 
this  boy  found  work.  Each  night  the  lady 
gave  him  food  and  shelter,  although  she  had 
a  large  family  of  her  own  to  care  for.  It 
made  her  happy  to  do  this  kind  deed.  The 
boy  was  grateful  for  this  kindness.  Each 
Mother's  Day,  Christmas,  Thanksgiving,  and 
on  her  birthday,  he  remembers  her  with 
flowers  or  a  small  gift.  He  wants  her  to 
know  that  he  always  will  appreciate  her 
kindness. 

Our  story  today  tells  how  a  Mother  Hen 
can  be  kind  and  generous  too. 

Application: 

Have  the  children  tell  of  kind  deeds  they 
have  done  and  of  the  great  joy  they  have 
experienced  in  so  doing. 

Songs  for  the  Month 

"If  You  Are  Told,"  page  45,  "Snowflakes." 
page  13,  "Service  Song,"  page  5,  Kinder- 
garten and  Primary  Songs,  by  Francis  K. 
Thomassen  Taylor. 

Rest  Exercises; 

1.  As  you  sing  the  song  "Merry  Little 
Snowflakes,"  foimd  in  Patty  Hill's  song 
stories,  go  through  the  motions  with  the 
children. 

2.  The  little  snowbirds  are  having  a  hard 
time  to  get  food.  Let  us  hang  some  food 
on  the  tree  branches  and  bushes  for  them. 
The  little  birds  see  the  food  and  fly  to  get  it. 
liiey  sing  a  "thank  you."  Pretend  at  doing 
these  things. 

3.  We  are  strong  and  healthy.  The  walks 
are  covered  with  sonw.  Pretend  at  getting 
the  snowshovel  and  broom.  Clean  off  the 
sidewalks. 

4.  Pretend  at  being  the  baby  leaf  buds 
fast  asleep  under  the  tough  winter  bark  on 
the  trees.  Swing  back  and  forth  in  the  winter 
breeze  as  the  piano  plays  or  teacher  sings, 
"Rock-A-Bye-Baby." 

Second  Sunday,  January  12,  1936 

Lesson  59.     The  Widow's  Offering. 

Texts:  Mark  12:41-44;  Luke  21:1-5;  Life 
Lessons  For  Little  Ones — Second  Year. 

Objective:  It  is  not  the  gift  alone  but  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  given  that  pleases  our 
Heavenly  Father. 
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I.  Jesus  Gives  of  His  Time  For  Others. 

a.  Has  been  teaching  and  healing  all 
day.    Is  rewarded  by  their  gratitude. 

b.  Stops  to  rest  near  Temple. 
Watches  the  people  pass  by. 

II.  The   People  Give.     Place  offerings  in 

the  Temple  Box. 

a.  Rich     men    have     much     but     give 
little. 

b.  A  poor  widow  gives  all  she  has. 

c.  Has  had  to  sacrifice  to  give  that. 

III.  Jesus  Evaluates  Giving. 

a.  Not  how  much,  but  how  willingly 
it  is  given  denotes  the  real  value. 

b.  God  loves  a  cheerful  giver. 

c.  Joy  and  happiness  are  the  result  of 
giving. 

Lesson  enrichment: 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  think  of  the 
things  that  people  really  need?  It  isn't  a 
great  deal  of  money,  a  fine  house,  a  lot  of 
pretty  clothes  or  a  fine  automobile.  All  of 
these  make  us  comfortable  and  we  enjoy 
them,  but  without  love,  appreciation,  a  kind 
word,  a  pat  on  the  back,  the  joy  of  friendship 
apd  companionship,  we  wouldn't  be  happy. 

In  order  to  teach  us  the  joy  of  giving  and 
sharing,  our  Heavenly  Father  has  told  us  to 
give  one-tenth  of  all  we  have  to  our  Church 
This  money  is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  and 
happiness  of  His  other  children  who  are 
not  as  fortunate  as  we.  Even  people  who 
earn  only  a  little  was  supposed  to  give  one- 
tenth  of  what  they  have.  Little  boys  and 
girls  who  earn  only  one  dime  are  told  by 
our  Heavenly  Father  to  give  one  penny  to 
the  Church  for  tithing.  It  isn't  how  much, 
but  how  willingly  we  give  it  that  pleases 
our  Heavenly  Father.  That  was  why  Jesus 
was  so  pleased  with  the  poor  widow  who 
gave  all  that  she  had  to  our  Heavenly  Father. 
He  knew  that  she  truly  loved  Him  and 
would  be  happier  because  of  her  sacrifice. 

It  was  soon  to  be  Mother's  birthday,  but 
Jimmie  had  noi  money  with  which  to  buy  her 
a  present. 

"Never  mind,  Jimmie  dear,  if  you  love 
me,  that  is  all  that  matters,"  said  Mother. 
"Love  is  worth  more  than  any  other  kind 
of  present." 

This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Jimmie. 
He  thought  and  thought  of  the  things  he 
already  had  that  he  might  give  to  her.  All 
at  once  he  jumped  up,  ran  to  his  drawer  and 
pulled  out  an  old  belt.  Perhaps  Mother  could 
use  it.  He  wrapped  it  in  paper  and  with  a 
broad  smile  and  a  big  hug  he  gave  it  to  her. 
As  she  opened  it.  Mother  was  truly  surprised. 
To  know  how  truly  Jimmie  loved  her  was 
precious  but  to  know  that  he  was  willing  to 
give  up  his  cherished  belt  made  her  happier 
still. 


Third  Sunday,  January  19,  1936 
Lesson  60.    The  Lame  Man  Made  to  Walk. 

Texts:  John  5:1-16;  Life  Lessons  For  Lit- 
tle Ones — Second  Year. 

Objective:  God  gives  power  and  joy  to 
those  who  give  in  service. 

Lesson  Enrichment: 

Our  lesson  tells  of  a  man,  lame  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  who  was  healed  by  Jesus,  through 
the  power  of  our  Heavenly  Father.  Truly 
the  man  was  grateful  and  happy,  but  more 
happy  was  Jesus  because  God  had  given  Him 
the  power  to  make  the  man  well. 

To  be  able  to  do  something  for  somebody 
else  is  a  blessed  privilege,  but  he  who  gives 
is  far  happier  than  he  who  receives.  The 
more  one  does,  the  more  he  is  able  to  do. 
One  grows  in  ability  through  service. 

Russell,  age  six  and  Mary  Ellen,  age  four, 
lived  six  blocks  from  town.  The  blocks 
were  long  and  the  streets  that  had  to  be 
crossed  were  very  busy  ones.  Near  their 
home  lived  a  dear  blind  lady,  who  could  not 
go  anywhere  unless  someone  took  her, 

"I  wish  that  I  had  some  way  to  get  down 
town  so  that  I  might  go  to  the  library  to 
read  some  of  the  good  books  they  have 
there  for  blind  people,"  said  the  blind  neigh- 
bor lady  one  day, 

"If  Mother  will  let  me,  I'll  take  you  there," 
said  Russell.     "I'll  ask  her." 

"If  I  was  sure  that  you  would  watch  very 
carefully  when  you  cross  the  streets,  I  would 
be  glad  for  you  to  go,"  said  Russell's  mother. 

"I  will,"  said  Russell.  "You  let  me  go 
and  I  will  show  you  that  I  can  take  her 
down  and  back  and  we  will  both  be  safe." 

"Remember,  Russell,  you  are  only  a  little 
boy,  but  you  will  have  to  be  the  eyes  for 
two  people.  You  will  have  to  see  that  the 
streets  are  safe  for  you  both  to  cross  and 
you  will  have  to  guide  her  so  that  she  will 
walk  in  the  right  dierction.  Can  you  do  all 
that?"  asked  Mother. 

"Of  course  I  can,"  said  Russell.  "I'll  tell 
her  that  I  will  take  her  to  the  library  right 
after  school  tomorrow." 

Tomorrow  came  and  an  eager,  happy  lady 
waited  for  Russell  to  come  home  from  school. 
Soon  Russell  was  proudly  guiding  his  friend 
as  they  walked  together  toward  the  library. 

After  a  while  Mother  was  willing  that  Mary 
Ellen,  too,  should  go.  She  was  happy  also 
to  help. 

One  day  Russell's  teacher  needed  someone 
to  go  to  town  on  an  errand  for  her.  She 
had  seen  Russell  many  times  performing  his 
kind  service  and  asked  now  if  he  could  go 
to  town  for  her.  She  knew  that  although 
Russell  was  only  six,  he  could  do  this  for 
her.  He  had  been  to  town  so  often  that 
he  would  not  get  lost,  she  knew. 

Happy  and  proud  was  Russell  to  be 
chosen  for  this  service. 
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Fourth  Sunday,  January  26,  1936 
Lesson  61.    A  Woman  Healed 

Texts:  Luke  13:10-14;  Liie  Lessons  For 
Little  Ones — Second  Year. 

Objective:  Faith  and  earnest  effort  on 
our  part  brings  forth  God's  blessings. 

Lesson  enrichment: 

The  Little  Blind  Boy  of  Holland 

(Reprinted  from  Sunday  Morning  in  the 
Kindergarten) 

John  lived  in  a  country,  far,  far  away  from 
here.  In  that  country  the  boys  and  girls 
don't  all  dress  as  we  do.  Some  look  like  these 
children  in  the  picture.  (Show  Dutch  chil- 
dren, playing  if  possible.)  Who  knows 
what  their  shoes  are  made  of?  Yes.  It 
would  be  hard  for  us  to  walk  in  wooden 
shoes,  wouldn't  it?  But  these  little  children 
don't  mind  at  all.  They  run  and  play  just 
as  well  as  you  do.  They  have  such  good 
times. 

John  couldn't  run  and  play  with  the  rest 
of  the  children.  He  had  to  sit  quietly  in  the 
house.  He  couldn't  even  watch  them  because 
there  was  a;  white  bandage  tied  over  his  eyes. 
When  he  was  a  tiny  little  boy  he  had  played 
with  the  children  and  gone  to  school.  John 
loved  to  go  to  school  but  his  eyes  troubled 
him  so  much  that  he  could  hardly  see  to  read. 
They  kept  getting  worse  and  worse  until  he 
finally  couldn't  see  at  all.  They  pained  him 
so  much  that  he  had  to  wear  this  bandage. 
He  wished  and  wished  that  his  eyes  would 
get  better  so  that  he  could  play  and  go 
back  to  school. 

One  day  his  mother  came  home  and  told 
him  that  President  Smith  was  coming  to  this 
country  on  a  visit.     This  made  John  very 


happy,  because  he  had  always  wanted  to  see 
the  president.  He  wouldn't  be  able  to  sec 
him  now,  but  he  knew  how  he  looked. 
Hanging  on  the  wall  in  their  home  was  a 
picture  like  this. 

John  had  loved  to  look  at  it.  Now  he 
wouldn't  be  able  to  see  the  President,  but 
he  thought,  "I  shall  be  able  to  hear  him." 

John  and  his  mother  often  talked  about 
the  visit  and  once  John  said,  "Oh,  Mother,  if 
President  Smith  would  just  look  into  my  eyes 
they  would  get  well.  I  know  that  they 
would."  His  mother  thought  so,  too,  but  she 
told  him  that  there  were  so  many  people 
who  would  want  to  see  the  President  that 
she  was  afraid  he  wouldn't  have  time  for 
such  a  little  boy. 

When  the  great  day  came  John  went  with 
his  mother  to  the  meeting.  As  he  sat  listen- 
ing to  President  Smith  telling  the  people  the 
things  that  Heavenly  Father  wished  them  to 
do,  how  he  wished  that  he  could  see  him. 

After  the  meeting  was  over  the  President 
went  to  the  door  so  that  he  could  shake  hands 
with  all  the  people  as  they  passed.  When 
President  Smith  saw  John  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  head.  Then  he  lifted  the  bandage  from 
his  eyes  and  looked  right  into  them  and  said, 
"Heavenly  Father  will  grant  the  desire  of 
yotor  heart."  Then  John  and  his  mother 
passed  on. 

When  they  reached  home,  he  said,  "Mother 
my  eyes  are  better.  The  pain  is  all  gone." 
He  took  the  bandage  off.  "Oh,  Mother,  I 
can  see!"  I  can  see!"  he  cried.  His  mother 
could  hardly  believe  it.  She  asked  what 
color  her  dress  was  and  he  told  her.  She 
held  up  a  book  and  asked  him  what  she 
had  in  her  hand.  He  told  her  it  was  a  book. 
Then  she  knew  that  Heavenly  Father  had 
healed  the  eyes  of  her  child,  as  President 
Smith  had  promised. — Adapted  by  Keren 
Skidmore. 


CRADLE  ROLL  LESSONS 


For  the  lessons  of  January  we  have  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  teach  the  love  of 
God  for  His  children.  All  through  the  year 
God  cares  for  us  in  different  ways.  Now 
it  is  winter.  In  some  localities  He  sends 
us  the  snow.  It  is  fun  toi  play  in.  It  pro- 
vides water  for  us  during  the  summer  time. 
It  also  serves  as  a  blanket  to  keep  the  seeds 
and  flowers  warm  until  next  spring. 

Let  us  have  snow  pictures  with  us  show- 
ing children  playing  in  it.  Discuss  these  and 
allow  the  children  to  tell  of  the  fun  they  have. 
Pretend  at  building  a  snowman,  cut  sleds  out 
of  stiff  paper.  Fold  the  runners  down  and 
put  string  on  the  front  to  represent  the 
rope  it  is  pulled  by. 

Another  I  Sunday,  pretend  with  the  children 
that  you  are  little  snowflakes  falling  from 
the  sky.  You  have  come  to  cover  the  seed 
babies  to  keep  them  warm  until  spring  time 


when  they  should  grow.  Sing,  "Merry  Little 
Snowflakes"  from  Patty  Hill's  "Song 
Stories." 

On  the  third  Sunday  our  Cradle  Roll  lesson 
book  suggests  the  story  of  "How  Jesus  Healed 
a  Little  Boy,"  taken  from  John  4:46-53. 
Children  are  naturally  full  of  faith.  Help 
them  tO'  know  that  God  loves  them  and  for 
His  love  and  blessing,  allow  each  little  child 
tO'  bow  his  head  and  say,  "Heavenly  Father, 
I  thank  Thee." 

The  next  Sunday's  lesson  is  one  of  sharing. 
"A  Woman  Who  Shared  Her  Cake"  is  the 
title.  The  joy  of  sharing  is  something  that 
each  little  child  should  learn  as  early  as 
possible.  Have  two  children  share  one  mag- 
azine as  they  cut  out  pictures.  Arrange  as 
many  situations  as  is  possible  in  which  chil- 
dren can  shcire  during  the  class  period. 
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ACTIVITIES  DURING  THE  PRIESTHOOD  PERIOD 


1.  Conduct  a  guessing  game.  Have  one 
child  think  of  a  kind  deed  or  of  something 
in  which  he  expects  to  improve.  Have  the 
other  children  guess  what  it  is,  such  as  "Are 
you  going  to  say  "Thank  you"  as  often  cis 
you  should  during  the  year?"  Either  "Yes" 
or  "No"  as  is  right,  will  be  answered.  Then 
the  child  who  has  guessed  right  may  have 
the  next  turn. 

2.  Make  a  paper  flower  for  Mother  or  a 
scratch  pad  for  Father.  The  gifts  may  not 
be  fine,  but  they  will  be  greatly  appreciated 
because  of  the  love  that  goes  with  them. 


3.  Make  a  large  walPchart  upon  which  are 
pasted  pictures  of  boys  and  girls  serving 
others  in  some  way.  These  pictures  may  be 
cut  from  magazines.  Underneath  them  may 
be  printed  the  motto  "We  serve." 

4,  Have  a  spontaneous  program.  Songs, 
about  faith  may  be  sung  and  little  poems 
recited.  Original  stories  told  from  faith  pro- 
moting pictures  may  be  given.  For  each 
child  whose  part  is  on  the  subject  of  "Faith," 
paste  a  gold  star  on  his  or  her  forehead. 
This  is  his  reward  for  remembering  the 
faith  element  in  the  activity  presented. 


Missionary-Traimn^ 

(Continued  from  page  511) 


to  serve  as  Sunday  School  teachers,  to  ac- 
cept a  call  to  go  on  a  mission,  to  take  care 
of  our  bodies,  to  cultivate  our  minds,  and  in 
general  to  do  our  best  to  help  improve  the 
physical  and  spiritual  aspects  of  our  com- 
munities. 

Suggested  Method  Outline: 

I.  It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  make  a 
summary  of  the  evidences  of  the  existence  of 
God  furnished  by  human  reason.  Following 
this  brief  talk  the  following  questions  might 
be  asked: 

1.  Why  is  the  religionist  pleased  to 
quote  the  following  from  the  scientist.  Sir 
James  Jeans:  "The  universe  begins  to  look 
more  like  a  great  thought  than  like  a  great 
machine?" 

2.  Are  all  the  jobs  of  creation  now  over? 
In  what  sense  do  you  think  that  God  is  now 
creating,  maintaining,  and  sustaining  the 
world? 

3.  What  are  the  evidences  that  God  is 
a  person? 

4.  What  evidences  have  we  that  God  is 
our  Father? 

5.  What  are  some  of  the  evidences  of 
purpose  in  nature? 

II.  A  member  of  the  class  could  well  pre- 
pare a  list  of  prophetic  experiences,  together 
with  the  scriptural  references,  which  gives 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  God.  Such  a 
list  might  be  placed  on  a  large  chart  or  on 
the  blackboard. 

III.  With  much  tact  the  teacher  might  be 
able  to  obtain  from  the  class  an  expression 
of  personal  religious  experiences  which  give 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  God.  If  this  is 
successfully  done  the  teacher  will  have  the 
joy  of  making  use  of  real  life  situations. 


IV.  "Evidences  from  a  harmonious  whole" 
might  be  discussed  by  the  use  of  some  such 
question  as  follows:  Suppose  a  person  has 
had  a  convincing  personal  religious  expe- 
rience which  has  led  to  a  firm  belief  in  God, 
what  are  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of 
studying  the  evidences  furnished  by  human 
reason? 

V.  "The  practical  value  of  a  belief  in 
God"  could  well  be  presented  by  a  member 
of  the  class  in  the  form  of  a  chart  on  which 
is  listed  the  acts  which  such  a  belief  should 
stimulate  one  to  do  here  and  now. 

Assignment: 

As  an  application  of  this  lesson  let  each 
student  be  prepared  next  Simday  to  supply  a 
list  of  evidences  for  the  existence  of  God, 
and  also  to  give  a  very  brief  statement  of 
how  belief  in  God  has  affected  certain  acts 
during  the  week.  As  an  introduction  to  the 
next  lesson  "Attributes  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost"  ask  the  members  to  think 
carefully  on  the  topics:  "Give  examples  of 
how  a  person  may  be  present  in  influence 
though  not  present  in  person."  "How  to 
reconcile  the  statement  'God  is  Love'  with  the 
fact  that  people  starve  with  famine  and  die 
with  pestilence." 

Teachers  Closing  Minute: 

The  teacher  might  close  with  this  state- 
ment: "God  has  left  much  work  for  us  to  do. 
Let  us  approach  the  task  of  helping  to  make 
the  world  better,  of  being  God's  helper,  with 
a  courageous,  open-minded  and  prayerful  at- 
titude, and  with  a  feeling  of  obligation,  ap- 
preciation, and  joy.  Again  as  a  closing 
sentiment  let  us  repeat  the  concert  recitation 
for  January," 


So  when  a  great  man  dies, 
For  years  beyond  our  ken, 

The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 
Upon  the  paths  of  men. 

— Longfellow. 


FUN 


THE 


ONE 


"The  most  completely  lost  of  all  days  is  that  on  which  one  has  not  laughed." 

— Chamfort. 


Women  and  Children  Last 

Wife:     "If  this  boat  were  to  sink,  which 
would  you  save  first,  the  children  or  me." 
Husband:      "Me," 

Sixth  Sense  Needed 

Automobile  Dealer:  "This  car  runs  so 
smoothly  you  can't  feel  it,  so  quietly  you 
can't  hear  it,  has  such  perfect  combustioa 
you  can't  smell  it,  and  for  speed  you  can't 
see  it. 

Customer:  "For  goodness  sake,  how  do 
you  know  the  dog-gone  thing  is  there?" 

Unnecessary 

Little  Albert:  "Do  you  folks  ever  have 
family  prayers  before  breakfast?" 

Little  John:  "No.  We  aren't  afraid  in 
the  daytime." 

Curious 

Boss  (to  office  boy  who  is  a  half  hour 
late) :  "You  should  have  been  here  at  eight 
o'clock!" 

Office  Boy:    "Why?— What  happened." 

Well  Named 

"What  is  the  name  of  your  car?" 

"I  call  her  Shasta." 

"Because  she's  a  daisy?" 

"No!  Because  sh'  has  to  have  gas,^  sh'  has 
to  have  oil,  sh'  has  to  have  air,  sh'  has  to 
have  something  all  the  time." 

Punctuation 

A  pupil  was  having  trouble  with  punctua- 
tion and  was  being  called  down  by  the 
teacher. 

"Never  mind,  sonny,"  said  a  sympathetic 
school  visitor,  "It's  foolish  to  bother  about 
commas.  They  don't  amount  to  much,  any- 
way." 

"Don't  they,"  retorted  the  teacher  turn- 
ing to  the  president.  Then  she  called  one 
of  the  pupils  to  the  board  and  ordered  him 
to  write  this  sentence:  "The  president  of  the 
board  says  the  teacher  is  a  fool."  "Now," 
she  continued,  "put  a  comma  after  'board' 
and  another  after  'teacher.'  " 


A  Fair  Warning 

A  farmer  and  his  son  were  working  in  a 
field  when  the  old  man  tripped  on  the  stump 
of  a  tree  and  fell.  He  got  up  and  said,  "Gosh 
darn  that  stump!  I  wish  it  was  in  h ." 

"Pop,  I  wouldn't  say  that,"  said  the  boy, 
"you  might  stumble  over  that  stump  again 
some  day." 

Warning — Pun  Ahead 

Professor  (to  unruly  freshman) :  "Tell  me, 
sir,  what  has  become  of  your  ethics?" 

Freshman:  "Oh,  sir,  I  traded  it  in  long 
ago  for  a  Hudson." 

— Annapolis  Log. 

It's  a  Fine  Art 

"Me  father  and  a  man  named  Dooley  have 
been  fighting  for  20  years,  but  now  they've 
stopped." 

"Why?    Did  they  bury  the  hatchet?" 

"No;  they  buried  Dooley." 

— Exchange. 

A  Rocking  Game 


What's  the  charge? 
Rocking  his  wife  to  sleep,  your 


Judge: 

Officer: 
honor. 

Judge:    That's  no  case. 

Officer:  But  you  should  have  seen  the 
size  of  the  rock,  your  honor. 

— Pearsons  Weekly. 

No  Lawyer  Needed 

He:  "If  I  should  kiss  you,  would  it  be 
petit  larceny?" 

She:    "No,  I  think  it  would  be  grand." 

Not  at  Balaclavo 

Upset — ^The  president  of  the  local  gas 
company  was  making  a  stirring  address. 

"Think  of  the  good  the  gas  company  has 
done,"  he  cried.  "If  I  were  permitted  a 
pun  I  should  say,  'Honor  the  Light  Brigade.'  " 

And  a  customer  immediately  shouted,  "Oh, 
what  a  charge  they  made!" — Christian  Ad- 
vocate. 


UNIVERSITY   OF   UTAH 

WINTER  QUARTER 
Begins  January  6,  1936 

Nearly  3500  students  enrolled  during  the  Fall  Quarter  at  this  institution.  If  you  were  not 
among  this  number,  now  is  your  opportunity  to  begin  or  to  resume  a  college  education  by 
enrolling  with  them  for  the  new  quarter's  work  in  Utah's  largest  institution  of  higher  learning. 

Applications  and  credentials  of  new  students  should  be  filed  with  the  Registrar  by 
December  6,   1935. 

For  full  information  regarding  requirements,  courses,  and  fees,  write  for  a  copy  of  the 
general  catalog. 

Address,   THE  PRESIDENT 

UNIVERSITY    OF    UTAH 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


AMERICAN  LINEN 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

SALT   LAKE       Established   1895  OGDEN 

BY   UTAH— OF    UTAH— FOR   UTAH 

The    Famous    SANITARY    TOWEL    CABINET 

A  Utah  patent — Sold  throughout  the  U.  S, 

SUPPORT  YOUR  UTAH  ESTABLISHED 

FACTORIES 

All  our  linen  supplies  are  manufactured  in  out 

own  Utah  plants. 

"IT   PAYS  TO   KEEP   CLEAN" 


AUTOMATIC    UNDERFEED    AT    ITS 
BEST    BASED   UPON   HALF  A   CEN- 
TURY OF  HANDLING  COAL 

LINK'BELT 
STOKERS 

UTAH  FUEL  STOKER  SALES  CO. 

135  South  Main  St.  Wasatch  3010 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


YOUR  TOWN 

has  a  dealer  selling 


-  UTAH     _ 

AberdeenCoal 


COAL 


Buy  the  best  by  requesting 

ABERDEEN 

Produced  by 

Independent  Coal  & 
Coke  Co. 


WHEN  YOU  ORDER  YOUR 

Webbing    Announcements 

or  invitations  remember  that  we  can  furnish  you  with  the  latest  and  smartest  in  wedding  stationery.  A 
wide  selection  of  beautiful  up-to-date  type  faces  enable  us  to  produce  for  you  announcements'  or  invitations 
of  distinction   and  individuality.     Prices   most   reasonable.     Mall    orders   receive    prompt,    careful   attention. 

THB    n  BSB  R  BT    NBWS    JP  R  B  S  S 


29  RICHARDS  STREET 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


ANDREW  JENSEN 
CHURCH  OFFiCe  BUDG* 
CITY* 


LIFE  INSURANCE- 
A  REAL  BLESSING! 


A  Beneficial  Life  Insurance  policy 
not  only  provides  financial  protec- 
tion for  your  loved  ones,  in  case  of 
premature  death,  it  guarantees  you  the  com- 
pletion of  a  definite  savings  amount. 


Should  it  be  one  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  you 
aim  to  save,  by  instalments,  during  your  pro- 
ductive years — that  full  amount  is  paid  by  the 
Beneficial,  should  death  interfere,  even  though 
you  may  have  deposited  only  one  or  more 
instalments. 


There  is  no  other  plan  to  compare  with  this 
BENEFICIAL  LIFE  SAFETY-SAVINGS  PLAN. 
Have  a  Beneficial  Life  representative  explain  in 
detail  then  you'll  know  why  we  say — 


If  it's  a  Beneficial  policy — 

It's  the  best  insurance  you  can  buy. 


HoMB  Offeob  SaiiT  Lakb  Citt,  Utah 

HBBBH  J.  OBANT,  PRBBIDmra 


